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THE PROBLEM OF CHEAPER GAS. 


= 





It must be more than gratifying to the members of the fraternity in this 
country, who really have at heart the true advancement and progress of the 
business in which they are engaged, to witness the frequency of the an 
nouncements made in our ‘‘ Item” columns of the reductions being made in 
the selling price of gas. These lower prices are not confined to any particu- 
lar locality or section of the States, but come from all quarters and direc- 
tions ; indeed, the most singular feature in connection therewith is that the 
larger percentage of such notifications seem to emanate from positions which, 
at first glance, would appear to be the least likely sources where such a 
course of policy would be of the greatest advantage. 

It may safely be assumed, at the outset, that those engaged in the busincss 
of the manufacture and sale of illuminating gas are so engaged for the ulti- 
mate end of every industry—the striving after a fair and reasonable profit, in 
order that the involved outlay of time, labor, and capital may receive proper 
recompense. Starting out from this basis, it had ought to be an easy task 
to understand what lines of action should be the guide to the desired goal, 
While the way seems simple enough, and the path perfectly straight, it is 
unfortunately the case that the roadway is strewn with the wrecks of under- 
takings which disaster would never have overturned had the ruling motives 
of the ‘men at the helm” been dictated by the commonest perception of 
business principles. Greed, favored temporanly by the circumstances of 
situation, may be successful for a time, but, in the long run, greed is sure to 
be overtaken by punishment, and the punisment meted out to the greedy 
gas man is irevitably doled cut in the shape of opposition. If opposition is, 
then, the ‘‘rod held in pickle,” the gas maker’s evident duty is the study of 
how to make the strokes of that rod painless ; or, what would be better still, 
to make the brine so strong that the rod, when possibly invoked, will be 
found to have rotted away. 

The ‘‘ man at the helm” has already evolved a method whereby the pain- 
less part of the job has been attended to; he, in effect, having so fixed it 
that the strokes descend upon the back of the deluded consumer, and 1ichly 
does the ‘* poor deluded ” deserve what he gets, for it is his own action that 
has enabled the ‘‘ greedy gas man” to divert the stripes from falling upon 
himself. ‘To look at the thing practically. We have a city or town whcre 
an outrageously high rate for gas is charged ; the consumers are dissatisfied, 
and a movement looking to the establishment of an opposition company is 


instituted. The opposition then becomes a reality, and next follows the 
gas war; rates are cut, gas is cheap, tue erstwhile ‘‘ oppressed consumer” is 
delighted. But the opposition concern was not started out of philanthropy, 


and the old concern does not believe in carrying onits manufacture at a loss ; 
things have gone about far enough, flags of truce are hung out, the ‘‘men 
at the helm” put their noses together, preliminaries are settled, an armistice 
is signed, the work of plundering the victim once more bravely proceeds, 
and the last state of the consumer is made still worse than the first ; and 
thus are the strokes of the rod diverted. Suppose that opposition charter 
number two is obtained, and divide number two follows after a while, and 
charter number three is in like manner succeeded by divide number three ; 
the limit to the field to be milked no matter how large or how rich it was or 
it is, has got to be reached, and it is reached. Then what do we find? Just 
this—that what should have been done at the outset, as a matter of pru- 





dence, policy, and business, is instituted, the law steps in, and the quuli. zy 
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and price of gas is regulated, the maximum and limit of profit is fixed, and 
the consumer and company placed on just and equitable terms. 

It will be said that the same ends could be accomplished, without the in- 
tervention of the law at all; and this is very true—so they could, and this 
is how the brine could be made strong enough to rot the rod entirely away. 
Given a company with a ‘‘man at the helm” whose object is to serve him- 
self and the public at the same time, and he can make opposition absolutely 
impossible. Let him deal with his consumers in an enlightened and fair 
minded spirit, sell his gas at the price which he knows to be the lowest one 
possible, and will any one doubt his success, Philanthropy does not enter 
into this case any more than it did in the opposition example cited above—it 
is nothing more nor less than a simple illustration of a practical carrying out 
of ‘‘ business principles.” 

The evidence given in our columns, through the large number of reductions 
announced, goes a long way to show that our American managers are fully 
impressed with the importance of such action, and it is very gratifying to us 
to perceive aiid notice the earnestness of the efforts which are being made in 
this direction. 

The latest step backward is shown in the case of the Peoples Company of 
Brooklyn, New York, which announces an increase of 50 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet in its selling price, or, as the official circular giving notification of the 
increased schedule reads, 5 cents per hundred. Perhaps the ‘“‘ man at the 
helm” of this company thought that 5 cents per hundred would sound a lit- 
tle better than 50 cents per thousand. It is a pity that two and two will still 
persist in making four. The Metropolitan Company, of the same city, is en- 
gaged in explaining the $2.50 rate to its consumers on the ground that it has a 
large quantity of mains, from which but little service is gained ; and yet, ii 
we mistake not very greatly, the Nassau Company is in a similar position, 
and this latter company charges but $2 per thousand. 

The scale of prices in the Brooklyn gas district may be summed up as fol- 
lows: Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Nassau (coal gas) and Fulton Municipa! 
(water gas) companies, charge $2 per thousand ; Citizens, Metropolitan and 
Peoples (all water gas) companies charge $2.50. 

While on this subject of cheaper gas it may be well to make some mention 
of the attempt beiug made by the City Councils of Philadelphia to have th« 
gas burned in the public buildings and street lamps of that city furnished free 
of cost. During the discussion of the question at a recent meeting of th« 
Gas Trust, Trustee Smith gave it as his opinion that such a course would be 
unfair to the private users of gas, and it would seem as though this stand- 
point had ought to be unassailable. If there is reason to suppose and the as- 
sertion that the Trust would have, at the end of the year, a cash surplus of 
over $200,000, with all the requirements of the sinking-fund provided for, 
would seem to make it plain, that gas can be furnished at the reduced price 
of $1.80 per thousand, this reduction should apply to domestic consumption 
instead of the policy of supplying gas to the municipality gratis. The latter 
policy making the domestic user bear too large a proportion of the expense of 
what is clearly a public charge, to be sustained by those who use the streets 
and public buildings, whether such employ gas for domestic purposes or not. 





Naphthaline. 
prcaisellgli asics 

At the late meting of the M wehester District Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Mr. Huwrison Veevers read the following paper on this subject: 

Among the many sub-divisions of chemical substances, none are more in- 
teresting to the gas enginecr than the various compounds produced by the 
union of carbon and hydrogen, under the title of hydrocarbons. These 
gases combined in varied quantities, produce the bases of almost ali systems 
of artificial illumination ; and they form their chemical union, without any 
other matter than the oxygen of the air, the most useful of all light-giving 
substances known. Some are solid, as wax; others liquid, as oil ; and 
others, again, in a gaseous state. The solid and hquid hydrocarbons must, 
however, before combustion assume the gaseous form, either by the heat of 
a flame or by destructive distillation. 

In the distillation of coal or cannel, the hydrocarbons are given off in very 
varied combinations of hydrogen and carbon ; ranging from marsh gas. CH,, 
or olefiant, gas, C.H,, to anthaacene, C,,H,o, or naphthaline, C,,H,. The 
illaminating power of the gas is richer, the greater the quantity of carbon 
there is in combination ; but unfortunately, it is then the more easily con- 

_densed into the liquid or solid form. Instead of, in this state, enriching the 
gas as an illuminant, it improves the quality of the tar. 

Chief among the mysterious products of distillation of coal is the above- 
named naphthaline ; composed as it is of 10 atoms of carbon with 8 of 
hy lrogen, It has a specific grvaity of 1.15. It melts at 17! Fahr.; and 
boils at 410° Fabr. When pure, it is perfectly white; and when sublimed, 
forms in large colorless, transparent, brilliant, crystalline plates, giving a 
faint, peculiar odor not at all uopleasant, and which has been compared to 
that given off by the Narcissus flower. When burnt in an ordinary manner, 

it gives a red, smoky flame, due to its richness in carbon ; just as though its 





When 


companion, hydrogen, took all the adjacent oxygen to its own use. 
found in gas pipes on the works or in the streets, it is nearly pure, and in 

small flakes which a workman not inaptly compares to the wing of a fly. 

It is very erratic in its deposition. Sometimes it appears in the ap- 

paratus in the works ; at others, checking the flow of gas in one part of 

the district, and absent in others; now extinguishing a public lamp, and 

then exciting the ire of a consumer by stopping his supply of light. It is 

singular in its mystery and its eccentricity. But mystery is only another 

word for ignorance ; and eccentricity is so called because we are unable to 
formulate a rule. 

It is now known that naphthaline is formed in the latter part of the charge, 

when the temperature has been too high ; and it is in greater quantity when 

coal alone 1s used than when a proportion of cannel is distilled. Some 
managers consider that the use of cannel prevents its formation; but this is 

anerror, Ata works where from 30 to 50 per cent. of cannel was used, 

naphthaline has been formed to a troublesome extent. When it exists in the 
gas, there are two methods of removing it at the works, Firstly, by allow- 
ing the gas containing it to travel, or be in contact with tar ; ard, secordly, 
by proper condensation. The first appears a simple plan, and it has exten- 
sively been put in practice for the double purpose of abstracting the naph- 

thaline, and of adding further hydrocarbons, But a contradiction of such 
action is illogical ; and the fact that gas works are now erected, not for the 
production of gas for illuminating, but for the abstraction of the benzene, 

is a striking commentary on the adoption of such a plan of purifying or en- 
riching the gas; because the method employed for abstracting the hydro- 
carbons is to pass the gas through such oils as paraffin, heavy petroleums, 

&c,, and tar is surely one of the latter. The tar evidently takes up, not only 
the naphthaline, but also the lighter hydrocarbons ; and so the gas becomes 
impoverished, The experience of tar distillers is that certain works invariably 
produce better tar than others ; so that what the tar has gained is evidently 
at the expense of the gas. The second plan of removing the naphthaline is 
by condensation or cooling; and here the danger arises of also condensing 
the hydrocarbons liquefiable at a low temperature. The rule to adopt would 
appear to be to have as low a temperature in the condenser as the gas will 
experience at any part of its travels ; and this will be ubout 45° Fahr. 

Should any naphthaline be found in services, mains, and lamp fittings, it 
has been removed (but perhaps only temporarily) by the application of wood 
or coal naphtha, or light paraffine oil. 

It is evident that if, on the one hand, naphthaline has got to be generated, 
or, oa the other, poor gas, great care must be taken with the heat of carbon- 
izing and the length of the charge. Should it unfortunately be in the gns, 
the temperature of the condenser should be kept low. It is for the want of 
this care that part of the mystery and eccentricity of the appearance of naph- 
thaline may be explained. At most gas works the condensers are so placed 
as to receive heat from the sun, and the gas passes forward with its gaseous 
naphthaline into the mains and services ; and in autumn or the beginning of 
wivter it condenses in the coolest parts, or perhaps in the roughest portions 
of the nipes. In Bolton it has been observed only in September and 
October, when during cold and wet weather flakes of the substance would, in 
scores of cases, stop the flow of the gas through the check-taps exposed be- 
tween the tops of the posts and the lamps, As the season advanced, and 
no doubt the condensers were in proper action, the nuisance ceased, 

It is a pity the naphthaline, so rich in light-giving properties, cannot be 
retained in the gas; and it is somewhat singular that it is taken out at the 
works and then applied by the Albo-Carbon Company ut the burner, 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to describe how naphthaline is manu- 
factured commercially by tar distillers, and applied in the making of colors 
—those wonderful colors, by the way, which have opened out another world 
of industry, and which cause one to reflect that, if coal be of vegetable 
origin, the colors and scents now derived may at some time have been the 
colors and scents of flowers of the plants from which coal was formed. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, as indicating how naphthaline is 
formed in gas works, that it is not until the third process of the distillation 
of tar that naphthaline is made in quantity. The six processes are thus 
given in ‘‘Spon’s Encyclopsedia of the Industrial Arts :” 

Ist temp., 212? Fahr., benzol, C.Hs, with water and ammonia, 


2nd * 300° ‘ naphtha (which is a compound of benzol, 
toluol, C,H, xylol, C.H,. and 
cymol, CioH,). 

8rd “ 340° “ creosote oils, containing carbolic acid, 
C.H.O, naphthaline, &c, 

4th “ 400° ‘“ anthracene. 

5th “ 800° “ dead oil. 

6th “ as aresiduum, pitch, 


This table is instructive toa gas engineer, as indicating that the best 
hydrocarboas are obtained at the higher temperatures, 

It may be observed that crude naphthaline obtained by tar distillers is 
worth from £2 15s. to £6 per ton, 
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[Orrician Rerort.—Continued from page 201. } 


Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light 
Association. 
Seccciiliiaainte 
Hewp at Tevtontra Hauu, New York Crry, Ocroser 17 and 18. 


AFTERNOON Sess1ion—OcToBER 17. 





The President—The next paper is by Mr. George Cornell, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, on ‘‘ The Proper Location of Meters in Buildings.” 
Mr. Cornell thereupon read the following paper : 
THE PROPER LOCATION OF METERS IN BUILDINGS. 


Having had our attention lately drawn to the question of the proper loca- 
tion of meters in buildings, we have thought that it might be both interest- 
ing and useful to collate the experiences and views of gas managers on that 
subject. Without knowing the practice of other ecmpanies to any extent, it 
has seemed best to us to have the meters placed in the cellars of buildings, 
or, in some cases, on the main floor, but generally, and preferably, in the 
cellar, We have carried out this rule fora number of years without trouble; 
but this year a party has built up a fine business block in our city and con- 
tested vigorously our rule as to the location of meters, desiring us to place 
the meters for each floor on that floor up to the fourth story—the reason for 
this request being that the expense for gas fitting would be less than if all 
the risers were carried to the cellar and the meters collected there. The gas 
company carried its point in this case by making some concession in the ex- 
pense of running pipes. Without further introduction, we will proceed to 
give our reasons for the rule we have established. 

1. It is better for the meter itself to be kept in a place the temperature of 
which is moderate and equable, rather than in a place in which it will be 
subjected to extremes of heat and cold. Some of our earlier settings were 
of this latter sort; and I have in mind some meters placed on a landing over 
the entrance and stairway of a block, with a southern exposure, so that the 
noon-day sun of asummer day streaming through the window near them 
might raise the temperature to 120° Fah., and the rigor of a winter night 
would have perfect freedom to cool them to a point below zero. It will not 
be disputed, I suppose, that the meter will work more regularly and cor- 
rectly, and will continue longer in working condition, if placed according to 
the principles mentioned. 

2. The greater convenience of inspecting, setting, and removing meters 
when placed in the cellars of buildings, is a consideration of importance, 
The frequency of these operations, and the importance of them, render it 
necessary that meters should be in a position readily accessible to the inspec- 
tor or workman, so that his important duties may be rapidly and comfort- 
ably performed. And not only are the interests of the gas company thus 
promoted, but the comfort of our consumers will be enhanced by confining 
to the cellar all those little escapes of gas and drippings of condensation 
which occur in the handling of meters. 

8. Another important object, secured by placing meters in the cellars of 
buildings, is that the work of the gas comp ny is thereby kept more distinct 
fiom the work of the gas fitters than it could be if meters were placed on 
every floor through the building. In case of a leak occurring in a building, 
the single question whether it is in the cellar will determine, to a great ex- 
tent, the responsibility of the gas company, and the character of the action 
necessary to be taken in the premises. 

4, And finally, we may say that order, system, and arrangement are valu- 
able in any business, That if there should be ‘‘a place for everything, and 
everything in its place,” surely every part of the great enterprise of furnish- 
ing artificial light should be according to wholesome rules and regulations, 
and nothing should be left to fix itself at hap-hazard, for this is not con- 
sistent with the dignity of our profession, or the value of the services we 
render to the community. 

Discussion. 

The President—The subject of the location of meters is one which, ac- 
cording to my remembrance, has never been considered at any meeting of 
the Association. It is a subject as to which there may be some difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. Monks—For the sake of carrying on the argument, I will take exception 
to the views of the gentleman, and state the other side of the question, so far 
as I know it. In Boston, where I reside, I have charge of a number of large 
buildings ; and instead of placing the meters in the cellar or basement, it has 
been our custom, in such buildings, to place the meter on a shelf in the hall 
on each floor. I think that is the plan followed in most of the large build- 
jogs in that city. So far as escape of the gas is concerned, it is very evident 
that if there is an escape of gas on the second, third, or fourth floors of a 
building, it is no business of the gas company’s. According to my observa- 
tion, a majority of the accidents which have occurred from escaping gas, 
have resulted from placing the meters in a confined situation. The South 
Boston Company knows that, as much to its cost as any company in the 








land, having had an escape of gas between two sidewalks which blew up the 
entire footway, and cost the company $32,000 before it got through with the 
explosion. If you place the meter on a shelf in the hall-way of a large build- 
ing, and there is any escape of gas, it is very quickly reported to the com- 
pany ; whereas, if the meter be placed in the cellar, or in a confined place, 
the escape does not get reported as quickly, or else somebody who is not 
familiar with the action of gas, under such circumstances, takes a candle 
and goes down to the cellar to see what the matter is—and he finds out what 
the matter is in a hurry. I believe that it is better to distribute tle meters 
in large buildings upon the various floors, keeping them in the hall-ways 
rather than in the rooms, as a matter of safety, and as a matter of conven- 
ience also, 

Mr. Jones—Sometimes, in the building of flats, where three or more meters 
are to be set to supply as many different floors, the gas-fitter will leave connec- 
tions with the couplings on them hanging in the cellar, without specifying 
in any way for which flats the several connections are ; and, consequently, 
when our man who sets the meters goes to the cellar for that purpose he is 
unable to ascertain, except by blowing through the services of the house, 
which shelf the meter goes on for a certain flat. I[f the meter is set in the 
flat to which it belongs, it greatly facilitates the work to be performed by the 
meter man. I think it is sometimes an advarftage to have the meter placed 
on the floor where it is to supply the gas used. 

Mr. Pratt—In the paper which I read I refer to the meter as being an in- 
strument as nearly perfect as human ingenuity can make it, and stated that 
it was easily read. Sometimes I state to dissatisfied customers, ‘* You can 
go and see the state of the meter for yourself ;” and the reply is that we have 
put the meter in a dark corner of the cellar where they cannot see it, and 
that our man, when he goes there to see the meter, has to take with bim a 
lantern. Therefore, I believe that it is best to have the meter placed in some 
position where it can be seen and read by the consumer, as in the back | all, 
or in some convenient place where it will be exposed to the light, where the 
consumer van examine it without trouble, and have no excuse for not know- 
ing what it records. 

Mr. Gideon Wood—There are some points in this matter which have not 
vet been brought out. Gas comp nies think something of the safety of their 
meters, as they are not insured, and are lost (if burned) in case of a fire. I 
think a meter is more safe in a cellar than it is ina chamber. In New Bed- 
ford we have, until recently, set our meters largely in the basements; but 
finding this difficulty, which my friend speaks of, of not being able to see 
them readily, we have endeavored to have them placed on the first story, 
We do not like to put them in the chambers of the second or third story, as, 
in case of fire, it is then very difficult to get at them, and they are always 
sure to be burned ; and it is frequently very troublesome to get at them 
when so situated. If they are all on the first floor, no matter if there are 
five or six meters, when the man goes to take a statement he takes from all 
at once, because they are right under his eye. It costs no more to carry 
the gas from there into the chambers than it does to carry the services, It 
is about one thing. It costs about as much to carry the pipe, whether it is 
before the meter or after it. There must be a service from the meter to the 
feeder ; so that there is no great difference as to the cost whether the meter 
be placed in one part of the house or another. But there is an advantage to 
the gas company in having tha meter where it will be safer, and where it can 
be most readily taken. It occupies a man much longer to take six meters in 
a building where they are scattered over as many different floors, than it 
does if they are all placed on the first story, and so can take them all at 
once, 

Mr. Starr—In our place we do not like to have the meter in the cellar, or 
in the hall. We endeavor to set the meter up stairs underneath the front 
window. That is a dry place, and they are there protected. If placed in 
the hall they are liable to freeze. We have just put moters in a house where 
they run the service pipes to the fourth story, and a meter has been placed 
in each suite of rooms, just behind the door, where it is is protected by bav- 
ing a little box over it. Thus each consumer has the meter where he can 
conveniently see it, hnd can turn the gas off whenever he wishes to. If there 
should be any leak of gas it is bound to be noticed very soon, 

Mr. Pearson—You are very much less liable to have your pipe tapped, to 
the cost of the gas company, if the meter is placed in the cellar, If the 
meter is placed upstairs it is quite easy, when new gas buraers are pnt in, to 
have the gas-fitter make the connection below the meter, and the con- 
sequence is that the gas passes away without being registered ou the meter, 
I have known several cases of that kind. Whenever we can put the meter 
down near the service pipe we do it—toa very large extent, it is done on that 
very account. 

Mr. MeMillin—There is an objection to putting the meter in the cellar 
which has not been stated. Suppose a gas company supplies five hundred 
stores. The meter is usually placed at the end next tothe street, while the 
entrance to the cellar is usually at the back end of the store; and so, when 
the man goes to take the meter, he has to walk to the back of the store, 
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then to the front of the cellar, then again to the back end of the store and | 


then the length of the store to reach the street again. I have not made a 
calculation of the distance he would have to travel in reading 500 meters thus 
placed, but I think he would have to do 15 to 25 miles extra walking to read 
those meters. The best reason that can be urged for placing the meters in 
the cellar is the uniform temperature ; but my friend Starr suggests that 
they be placed under the show windows of stores, which is almost equally as 
gooda place. Ihave been interested in a place where they have been 
obliged to take all the meters out of the cellars, because, during the annual 
floods, the meters would not float worth a cent. The floods would so twist 
the meters out of place, and break the connections, that we were obliged to 
put them up-stairs, and sometimes in the second story. 

On motion of Mr. Sherman, the thanks of the Association were tendered to 
Mr. Cornell for his interesting paper. 

The President—The next paper is that of Mr. T. B. Fogarty, on ‘‘A New 
Process of Manufacturing Water Gas.” 


Mr. Fogarty then read the following paper : 


A NEW PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING WATER GAS. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association :— 

Upon the occasion of your last meeting I had the houor of presenting to 
you my views upon a new process of making water gas, and, in accordance 
with the promise then made, I will now claim your attention for a short 
space while I present to you a brief review of the progress made by myself 
and others who are working upon nearly the same lines, in the simultaneous 
production of heating or illuminating gas and ammonia, 

I have no doubt but that a year ago many of you, to use a gentle expres- 
sion, regarded as visionary and absurd the proposition which I then put for- 
ward ; and yet much of what I then proposed as a theory has since been 
realized by me in a manner scarcely hoped for at the time, while the success 
achieved by others who are working in the same direction has startled the 
gas world, and all but made a brilliant and startling reality of the prediction 
that, ‘‘in the near future, gas would become a residuary product of the am- 
monia manufacture.” 

A year ago I stated to you, upon the authority of Dr. J. M. Tidy, that the 
ammonia obtained in the coal gas manufacture constituted but a small frac- 
tion of what the coal was capable of producing, and suggested that it would 
be well worth the while of such of you as are engaged in the manufacture of 
coal gas to turn your attention in this direction, 

During the past year much light has been thrown upon this subject by 
the researches of Prof. W. Foster, who, in December, 1882, read before the 
London Chemical Society a most valuable and instructive paper upon this 
subject, showing that, of the nitrogen contained in the coal, 

14.50 per cent. was evolved as ammonia in the gas manufacture ; 
1.56 per cent. was converted into cyanogen ; 
34.04 per cent. was unaccounted for, and believed to be almost en- 
tirely in the condition of nitrogen in the coal gas ; 
49.90 per cent. remained in the coke. 

From this it will be seen that but 14.50 per cent. of the ammonia capable 
of being evolved from the coal was obtained from it. These figures are rather 
startling and suggestive, but become more so when supplemented by Prof. 
Foster’s statement that ‘‘ 100 tons of ordinary gas coal are capable of produc- 
ing nearly 9.4 tons of ammonium sulphate, whereas, in practice, one ton is 
usually considered a good yield.” 

Prof. Foster's figures rece.ve a most startling and significant corroboration 
from the practical results obtained by Mr, Young, of Clippens, as described 
by him at a late meeting of the North British Association of Gas Managers. 
According to Mr. Young, his process is now in full operation upon a large 
scale—from 270 to 300 tons a day of shales being distilled under it for the 
production of oil, and from 12 to 15 tons of gas coal being used for fuel at 
his works. His practical results show that he produces an average yield of 
95 pounds of sulphate of ammonia per ton of shale, out of a possible yield of 
115; while from each ton of coal used for fuel he obtains an average result 
of 43.55 pounds of sulphate and 12.52 gallons of oil, a quantity which he de- 
clares to be more than equivalent to the first cost of the coel. 

The oil manufacturers are by no means alone in their efforts to produce 
increased quantities of ammonia, Other and most important sources of this 
product have, I may say, sprung into existence during the past year, and are 
now being rapidly developed. 

I Jearn from an English publication that the project of distilling coal at the 
pit’s mouth, for the sake of the tar and ammonia to be obtaincd from it, is 
now being seriously considered by the English colliery proprietors, the gas 
to be regarded as a residual, and used only as fuel. I also learn, from the 
inaugural address of Mr. Robert Tatlock, President of the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow, that the Scotch iron-masters are now recovering the am- 
monia contained in their waste furnace gases, That one ton a day of sul- 
plate wes then being made at one iron works from the waste gases of two 
furuaces, and that all the remaining furnaces at these works were being 


adapted as quickly as possible to the recovery of theammonie. Mr. Tatlock 
tells us that this movement is becoming general among the Scotch iron- 
masters, and then enters into a calculation showing that 130 Scotch furnaces, 
capable of being adapted to the recovery of the ammonia in the waste gases, 
could, in this way, be made to produce 25,000 tons a year of sulphate— 
| figures which are at least suggestive, when it is considered that the entire 
present product of great Britain does not exceed 65,000 tons. 

The coke manufacturers, too, are rapidly falling into line. It is now not 
more than a year since Mr. Jameson first started the idea of utilizing the 
waste products of the coke manufacture, and yet, within this short period, 
consiaerable progress has been made in this direction, several improved coke 
ovens having been already erected, and being now in practical and successful 
operation, 

Of the several processes introduced with a view of preserving and utilizing 
the residual products of the coke manufacture, that of Mr. Jameson seems to 
have attracted the most attention, it being generally admitted that, by means 
of it, a ton of ordinary caking coal may be made to produce about 6 gallons 
of oil and 15 pounds of sulpha*‘e of ammonia. 

I also see it reported, in a late number of Engineering, that 25 Simon- 
Carves ovens, as an average of seven months continuous working, have been 
producing 6.12 gallons of oil and 27.20 gallons of 12-0z. ammoniacal liquor 
= 17.84 pounds of sulphate to the ton of coal. Indeed, the practical results 
of the Jameson and Simon-Carves systems of coking have already proved so 
profitable that the universal adoption of these, or some other similar systems, 
is now assured ; so that, in estimating the future yield of ammonia, it is 
perfectly safe to take into account the product of the coke furnaces, especially 
as the alterations required are very trifling, and the additional cost of coking 
is about 2 cents per ton. 

I have at hand no data of the entire yearly production of coke; but it must 
be enormous, for I find that in England alone 20,000,000 tons of coal are an- 
nually consumed for this purpose, which, at an average yield of 15 pounds of 
sulphate per ton, would give 135,000 tons—more than twice the entire pres- 
ent product. 

Another source of ammonia, to which considerable attention has been di- 
rected during the year, is what is known as the Cooper process of gas making. 
The theory of this process, with much show of reason, assumes that, while 
alkali does not enter directly into the composition of ammonia, the formation 
of the latter is almost entirely dependent upon the alkali contained in the 
coal—generally 50 or 60 pounds to the ton, Bearing this fact in mind, Mr. 
Cooper claims that the alkali in the coal does not, of itself, suflige for the 
conversion of the nitrogen present into ammonia, and undertakes to supply 
the deficiency by mixing lime with his coal—generally 50 or 60 pounds to 
the ton. 

While great advantages have been claimed for this process, it does not ap- 
pear that they have been realized in practice, at least directly ; for, while 
there seems to have been considerable increase in the yield of ammonia, this 
gain appears to be offset, to a great extent, by the cost of the operation, 

Another and unexpected source of ammonia, and one the extent of which 
it is impossible to estimate even approximately, has arisen in the application 
of a patent, lately granted to Mr. H. L, Armour, which has just been made 
at an English coal mine. It is well known that at the mouths of most coal 
pits there is a large accumulation of coal dust, shale, and iron pyrites, for 
which no market has been found. These dirt heaps are generally on fire, 
and give rise to such volumes cf smoke and dust that they become a nuisance 
to the surrounding neighborhood. Under Mr. Armour’s patent, a burning 
mass of this sort has been covered with sand, a number of pipes, connected 
with a suitable main, have been inserted, and, an exhauster being applied, a 
large volume of gas, rich in oil and ammonia, is obtained, at the mere cost 
of running the exhauster. 

In addition to the above sources of ammonia, it is now suggested that the 
Leblanc soda manufacturers should entirely cease to use raw coal as fuel, 
and convert it all, except that used for mixing in the black-ash process, into 
coke under the Jameson system, collecting for sale the oil and ammonia, and 
using the gas for fuel ; being impelled to this course through fear of being 
driven out of the market by the alkali manufacturers working under the 
Solvay process. 
| I have thus far endeavored to pass in review some comparatively new 
| processes for the preservation and utilization of coal products, which have 
|heretofore been wasted, in the hope of conveying to you, as far as the 
| limited scope of this paper will permit, a faint idea of the tremendous pro- 
| gress which has been made, and the splendid success which has been achieved 
by others in this direction during the past year, and shall now endeavor to 
make you acquainted with my own progress during the same period. 

It is known to many of you that for some years past I have been engaged 
in the development of a new process for making water gas, the principal fea- 
‘ture of which is that, simultaneously with the gas, I produce ammonia and 
carbonates of soda. For the past year I have devoted myself almost exclusively 
| to the development of the process, and I am now happy to be able to say to 
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you that I have reason to be more than pleased with the result of my 
efforts. 

At your last meeting I endeavored to trace, as clearly as I could, the prin- 
ciples and details of a process which, it is true, had been carried out success- 
fully on a purely experimental scale, but which, at the same time, had never 
been tried under anything approaching practical conditions ; and I conse- 
quently had no reason to complain of your being somewhat sceptical upon 
the subject of a precess which was still little more than theoretical. 

I regret that upon that occasion I was unable to speak to you as openly 
and clearly as I could have wished ; but I was forced to a certain measure of 
silence by the pendency of some American patents, as well as by my being 
about to take out some foreign ones, which I would have been debarred 
from obtaining by a previous publication of their subject matter. This ob- 
stacle, however, having been now removed, I am prepared to make you a full 
and unreserved report, neither concealing the many failures and mishaps I 
have met with, nor exaggerating whatever measure of success I have at- 


and the recorded experience of others, but also most fully corroborated by 
eminent chemists to whom it had been submitted. 

{ was now satisfied that, to make the process a success 

Ist. ‘The reactions must be produced by internal heat ; 
| 2d. No effect could be produced except at a temperature sufficient to 
| vaporize the alkali used ; 

3d. The carbon used must be in a finely divided or pulverized state, so 
| that it may present as large a surface as possible to the action of the incan- 
| descent gas and alkaline vapors. 
A little consideration will show that before attempting to carry out, upon 
a practical scale, a process involving the application of the above conditions, 
a great many fine points had to be studied out, and many tests had to be 
made ; and that all this involved the expenditure of much time and labor, 
The first experiments with pulverized material were made with a narrow 





cupola about 20 feet high, and reduced by fire-brick lining to an internal diam- 
eter of about 8 inches. This was connected at the bottom with a superheater 


tained. | which, though not all that could be desired, was yet considered sufficient for 


I have to report, in the first place, that I have not yet been able to carry 
the process out practically upon a large scale ; but, at the same time, I have 
thoroughly tested it under such practical conditions as enable me to make 
definite statements as to its practicability and economy. When I say this, 
however, I wish you to understand that such tests and experiments as I have 
made have been exclusively contined to the synthetical production of the am- 
monia, this being, in fact, the keystone of the process, and the only part of it 
upon Which any doubt was ever thrown, or in which experiment was necessary. 
I need searcely say to you that the entire success or failure of the process 
depended upon the amount of ammonia I could produce, the cost of its pro- 
duction, and the facility of carrying out the process in practice. 

In my first experiments, which were made upon a very small and purely 
experimental scale, [ endeavored to carry out the process by passing genera- 
tor gas, containing from 50 to 60 per cent. of nitrogen, through alkalized 
I should state that I took 
great pains to prepare and mix intimately my carbon and alkali, and such as 
could not possibly be taken in practice. As I stated to you last year, I found 
no difficulty whatever in producing ammonia, and correspondingly reducing 
the nitrogen in the gas ; but I very soon became convinced that this method of 
earrying out the process was perfectly impracticable, and could not be prac- 
ticed economically upon a manufacturing scale. 

My own experiments, as well as the recorded experience of Messrs. Possoz 
and Boissiere, convinced me that the path to success lay in the use of extern- 
ally heated retorts—that is, in superheating my generator gas, and, in this 
state, causing it to pass through the carbon and alkali contained in the re- 
tort, the heat required to produce the desired reactions being furnished by 
the gas itself, in the same way that the conversion of naphtha into gas, in 
the Lowe water gas process, is effected by the heat of the gases produced in 


carbon contained in an externally heated retort. 


the generator. 

In accordance with these views, I now endeavored to carry »ut the process 
by passing incandescent generator gas through breeze and alkali mixed to- 
gether, and brought to incandescence, I found, as before, that I could pro- 
duce ammonia without difficulty ; but the quantity obtained was so small in 
proportien to the amount of material used that I became convinced that the 
process could not be carried out economically in this way, 

A little reflection, aided, as before, by a leaf from the recorded experience 
of others, scon led me to discover the cause of failure. I found that the 
formation of cyanogen takes place only upon the surface of the carbonaceous 
matter acted upon. In my experiments I had been compelled to use coarse 
breeze screenings, so 4s to render the mass in the retort permeable to the 
hot gases ; and the inevitable consequence was that the weight of surface 
matter acted upon, and the consequent weight of cyanogen produced, were 
insignificant in comparison with the weight of material employed. 

It now became evident that to insure success I must use my carbon in as 
finely divided a state as possible—that is, pulverized—as will be seen by the 
following simple calculation : 

A 1-inch cube has a surface of 6 square inches ; but if we subdivide it into 
half-inch cubes, we will have eight of them, with an aggregate surface of 12 
square inches ; divided into one-quarter inch cubes, the same bulk and 
weight of material will give us 24 square inches of surface ; and so on, until 
we find that, by reducing an inch cube to a finely divided or pulverized con 
dition, we are enabled to obtain several thousand times more surface from it. 
The inference was clear. I would be compelled to use the material in a 
finely pulverized state, and this, of course, involved a specially arranged ap- 
paratus. 

This was the state of affairs when I had the honor of introducing the pro- 
cess to your notice at your last meeting. I had made considerable progress 
in studying out the best methods of carrying out the invention. The process 
was, to all practical purposes, a failure ; but even this very failure satisfied 
me that it was entirely owing to mechanical conditions, for I found my views, 
as to the chemistry of the process, not only sustained by my own experience 


the pvrpose of the experiments. The superheater was in turn supplied with 
gas from a suitable generator. The pulverized carbon used was finely sifted 
anthracite screenings, and was mixed with caustic soda, the mixture being 
fed by hand into the top of the cupola througlt a small hopper. 

The experiments were at first unsuccessful, owing, in great measure, to 
the temperature being too low; but, this having been raised without pro- 
ducing appreciable results, repeated experiments made it apparent that, 
while the temperature may have been originally, and indeed might be yet, 
somewhat to blame, the chief cause of failure must be sought else- 
where, At the close of many vain efforts to make the thing work, I con- 
cluded that very probably the time occupied by the pulverized carbon in 
falling from the top to the bottom of the cupola was too short, and, with a 
view of obviating this difficulty, filled it for about 15 feet with firebrick placed 
upon edge, upon and across each other, s9 as to furm a reticulation, as ina 
superheater, aud thus produce a series of baffiers. Te effect of this was that 
[ could e rtainly produce ammonia but not in a desirable quantity. 

After considerable disappointment and delay, I was one day examining 
the pulverized material which had fallen to the bottom of the cupola, when 
I was struck by the small quantity of alkali which it appeared to contain. 
This led me into a train of thought which satisfied me that the alkali beeame 
vaporized in the upper part of the cupola and, becoming separated from the 
carbon, which fell to the bottom, before any reaction took place, was carried 
Up to this time I had 
been introducing my superheated gas at the bottom of the eupola and my 


off by the gas escaping from the top of the cupola. 


alkalized carbon at the top, with the idea that this latter becoming gradually 
heated as it fell would be readily raised to its high temperature by the 
superheated gas entering the cupola, the latter being the hottest at this 
point. 

My next step was to arrange the cupola so that the superheated gas would 
enter it at top and would escape at bottom, and that thus the alkaline vapor 
and incandescent gas would meet the volume of pulverized carbon in 
the body of the cupola, accompanying and enveloping it as it fell. The im- 
mediate effect of this change was that, even at a temperature which would 
previously produce no results whatever, I was enabled to obtain large quan- 
tities of ammonia without difliculty. 
fully overcome the mechanical difficulties in the way ot a practical applica- 


[ am now satisfied that I have suecess- 


tion of the process; and that I can produce the ammouia at will and upon a 
seale of any magnitude. 

You will scarcely be surprised when I tell you that nearly my entire time 
during the past year has been occupiel in arriving at the results which I 
have just given. I did expect to be able to give you exact quantitative re- 
sults as regards the production of the ammonia ; but I have found it impossi- 
ble to do so. I may say this much, however, for the information of the 
meeting—that everything at present indicates that I shall have at least 
30 pounds of sulphate of ammonia for every thousand feet of gas made ; 
while, it is more than probable that I shall obtain 50, and this at an expense 
of not more than } *eent a pound plus the cost of the acid. By this I mean 
that the making of the ammonia will add about 15 cents per thousand to the 
cost of making the gas, which at a minimum production of 30 pounds to the 
thousand feet would make it cost not more than } cent a pound. In addition 
to the ammonia there will be a large profit from the earbonie acid produced, 
which, of itself, ought to repay the entire cost of making and distributing 
the gas, 

The amount of mate ial required to produce the ammonia cannot be ar- 
rived at definitely with the very imperfect apparatus which I am using ; but 
I am satisfied that the expense on this score will be practically nothing 


T 
&, as a 


can readily explain, 

I have foun that, as a sub-process in the operation, metallic sodium is in- 
variably produced by the same process by whicl: it is now manufactured ex- 
tensively according to the pian of St. Claire Deville, who heats t gether an 
intimate mixture of carbon and soda, with the result that the carbon deeccm- 
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poses the soda, and combines with its oxygen to form carbonic oxide, metallic! Mr. Fogarty—Yes ; that is it. I know that it can be done. 


sodium being set free. This is exactly what takes place in my process. 
An equivalent of carbon combines with the oxygen of the alkali, which is re 
duced to a metallic state, and in this condition combines with the carbon and 
nitrogen to form an alkaline cyanide. In this way the gas suffers absolutely 
no diminution of volume, for every atom of nitrogen removed from it and con- 
verted into ammonia is replaced by an equivalent of carbonic oxide, which, 
in turn, has substituted for it an equal volume of hydrogen, 

In like manner, the alkali used is immediately recovered, less the waste 
which invariably accompanies every manufacturing process, and may be used 
over and over again, its waste being in fact the ouly material to be taken 
into account in estimating the cost of producing the ammonia, As far as I] 
can see, the expense of producing the ammonia will add, for fuel, labor, and 
waste, not more than 15 cents a thousand to the cost of the gas. 

You will now naturally say that if, in addition to the large quantities of 
ammonia which are now being produced, and the enormous increase of pro- 
duction which, as I have shown you, is sure to come in the near future from 
sources other than my process, this will lead to the production of such enor- 
mous quantities, as ] am now certain it will, the price of ammonia will be 
reduced toa point at which there will be no profit in producing it. A few 
words upon this very important point and I shall close. 

In the preface to the English edition of his great work upon chemical 
manures, Mr. George Ville says, ‘‘ It is an undeniable fact that, except un- 
der rare and almost exceptional circumstances, farming operations carried on 
solely by manure produced upon the farm itself, have for a long time ceased 
to be profitable.”” And he insists, in the strongest manner, that to the nitro- 
gen which they contain, more than.to anything else, chemical manures owe 
their value. Itis a fact beyond dispute that a ton of ammonia represents its 
equivalent in wheat, and. beef, and potatoes, and rice, and tobacco, and sugar, 
and every other form of food produced by civilized man ; and it should not 
need much argument to convince you that, while this is so, the value of am- 
monia cannot fall below that of the products which may be derived from it. 
Why ; many of our Connecticut farmers find it profitable to spend $400 an 
acre in manuring their tobacco fields. 

The tradein fertilizers isenormous, Year by year more and moreof our farms 
are becoming impoverished to such an extent that they must be abandoned or 
manured, and, just in proportion as this is so, and still further, in proportion 
as our farmers are becoming alive to the enormous advantaze to be derived 
from the use of chemical manures, does the demand for them increase. 

Ten years ago the use of chemical fertilizers was almost unknown in the 
United States, and yet I find, from a report just published at Baltimore, by 
the National Fertilizer Association, that the consumption of chemical manures 
in the United States for the past vear was about 850,000 tons, worth about 
$25,000,000 ; and, that of this enormous quantity, Baltimore alone produced 
350,000 tons, and yet the business is in itsinfancy, No, gentlemen, you need 
not fear that there will be an cver-production of ammonia while there is a 
market for the products of the soil. On the contrary the demand for it must 
increase enormously, as our population increases and our farming lands be- 
come unproductive, as they must surely do under the present system of tak- 
ing all from the soil and restoring nothing to it. And in proportion as the de- 
mand for ammonia increases, so will the ratio of its production increase also. 
In proportion to the ever increasing demand for it, so are men’s minds turned 
to the discovery of new sources of supply. The coal consumers of the 
world, whether producers of gas, or coke, or iron, are becoming alive to the 
enormous value of their waste products, and it behooves us here, gathered 
as we are for the interchange of experience, and for mutual advantage, to 
keep our place in the race of improvement. This world of ours is moving at 
a speed which our fathers never dreamed of, and be assured, if we do not 
move with it, it will overtake and overwhelm us in its course. 

I thank you gentlemen for your kind attention. 

Discussion, 

The President—You made a statement last year that under your process 
gas could be made for 75 cents less than nothing. After a year’s experience 
do you desire to amend those figures, or are you now prepared to say that 
you can do it for $1 less than nothing ? 

Mr. Fogarty—That is the only way in which I would amend it. I am 
satisfied that I can produce, with proper apparatus, not less than 50 pounds 
of the sulphate to every 1,000 feet of gas, and 60,000 feet of gas from every 
ton of coal. I mean non-illuminating gas. ° 

The President—We would like to hear from Mr. Bradley on that point, as 
I believe that he is a water gas man, 


Mr. Bradley—l have nothing to say in that direction. I have never 


followed out the particular line indicated by Mr. Fogarty, and therefore am 
unable to say much about it. 

Mr. C. Nettleton—I wish to ask Mr. Fogarty whether he means us to un- 
derstand that he makes 60,000 feet of gas from a ton of coal, and 50 pounds 
of ammonia to a thousand feet of gas ? 
pounds of ammonia to the ton of coal ? 


In other words, does he make 3,000 


| 
! 








Mr. Allyn—aAt the last meeting Mr. Fogarty consumed nearly a whole ses- 
sion of the convention, as he has done to-day. When he commenced to-day, 
I think that every member of the Association believed or hoped that he was 
going to give us some practical results ; but, excepting the extracts which he 
has read from English publications, he has given us nothing practical. I 
might say that I supposed I could make 20,000 feet of gas to the ton of coal, 
but I should not think the idea was worth mentioning here unless I could 
bring some proof that I was able to doit. I think Mr. Fogarty has taken 
up so much time in the statement of his theory that it is now better to let 
the matter drop until he gets ready to give ug some actual results which he 
has obtained, and then it will be time enough to bring the subject before the 
Association for discussion. I therefore move that the debate upon that paper 
be now closed. 

Mr. Stiness—We have been sitting here listening to Mr. Fogarty’s state- 
ment of how to make ammonia, I supposed we were to learn from him how 
to make water gas. We can visit works but a very short distance from here 
and have a practical illustration of how to make a good. merchantable article 
of water gas; and we learn nothing new about the process from the paper 
which Mr. Fogarty has read. I hope that debate on the subject will be 
closed. 

The motion to close debate on the subject of Mr. Fogarty’s paper was 
carried. 

Mr. ©. H. Nettleton—Is there any other paper to be brought forward this 
afternoon ? 

The President—Not unless Mr. Sloane is in the room, 
which he expects to read, but he is not now here to read it. 
will also give us a paper to-morrow. 

Mr. C. H. Nettleton—Then I ask that Mr. Stedman read some figures 
which he has brought relative to regenerator furnaces, 

The President—We shall all be pleased to hear from Mr. Stedman. 

REGENERATOR FURNACES. 

Mr. W. A. Stedman—I may say that I have not carried my experiments 
far enough to warrant me in presenting a formal paper on the subject of re- 
generator furnaces, or I should be very glad to submit the results at this 
meeting. As the painters say, when they are about producing a chef 
d’ceuvre in the way of art, it is a sort of preliminary sketch or study which 
we have been making, in the practicability of regeneration and recuperation. 
My main object has been to attain simplicity of apparatus and economy of 
production, A year ago last April I started a furnace of very simple con- 
struction, and obtained only very moderate success. We did succeed in re- 
ducing somewhat the quantity of fuel required to produce 1,000 feet of gas ; 
that is, we used less than we did in the old furnace; but the result was not 
satisfactory, because we could not get as much gas per bench as we did in 
the other. ‘The bench was rather crude, and we found that the air which 
supplied the supplementary combustion leaked into the waste-gas flues and 
vitiated our results. Last spring we made a more complete bench, using 
the experience which we had gained in the previous year, and took great 
pains to prevent the supplementary air supply from going into the waste-gas 
flues before it went into the furnace and did its work ; and, so far, the result 
justifies us in the belief that we have succeeded in making perfectly tight air 
flues, so that we can heat them by the waste gases, and not intermingle the 
atmosphere and the waste gases at all. We started this bench in the latter 
part of June or the first of July, and got it up to working heat about the 
10th of July. Since that time we have been charging it steadily, and some- 
times have charged it pretty heavily, being obliged sometimes to call upon it 
for all it was worth. I have embodied the results in some memoranda which 
I have brought with me. In this bench we aimed to thoroughly heat the 
supplementary air supply before it went into the combustion chamber among 
the gases from the furnace proper, and in doing so we compelled it to trav- 
erse, on each side of the bench, back and forth five times between the waste 
heat flues. We also heat the primary air supply by compelling it to pass 
to the back end of the bench, and to come forward and discharge immedi- 
ately under the grate bars. We also utilize the waste heat still further, by 
passing it under the ashpan, and evaporating water so as to keep down the 
intensity of the heat in the coke chamber. The results of our experiments 
with that bench I will give you. A few days since, with the object of giving 
you these results, I made experiments extending over seven days, in order to 
determine just how much coke we had left from each ton of coal. We are 
using 18 retorts, charging 9 retorts every two hours. The coal for the 9 re- 
torts was brought in on one car, weighed, three retorts charged, and the coal 
remaining in the car was again weighed. The charges were run four hours, 
and the calculation is made for 18 charges each day. On the 2d of October 
we used 6,140 pounds of coal, averaging 341 pounds to the charge, and saved 
92 bushels of coke—which would be a saving of 33.43 bushels per ton. The 
results obtained on the succeeding days were very much like that, the charges 
varying somewhat, and being respectively 341, 343, 331, 323, 328, 327, and 
320 pounds per charge. We made the experiments in this way so that we 
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could determine, not the results for one day, but the results for seven days, 
as compared with each other, so as to see if there was any great discrepancy 
jn the amount of fuel used one day as against another. We found that the 
bushels of coke saved each day per ton from that amount of coal were: 
33.48, 32.15, 33.24, 31.52, 32.42, 32.77, 32.22. Of course we could only 
measure the coke which was saved; but we had made a previous measure- 
ment of 2,240 pounds of coal (which was a mixture of Yougbiogheny and 
Kanawha piled together, so that it was impossible to determine the propor- 
tion of each), and found that the average was 40 bushels of coke to the ton. 
That would make the consumption of coke to the ton of coal carbonized as 
follows: 6.57, 7.85, 6.76, 8.48, 7.58, 7.23, 7.78 bushels, or an average of 
7.42 bushels, The percentages of coke used, estimating 40 bushels to the 
ton, were: 16.36, 19.18, 16.98, 21.15, 18.87, 18.10, 19.42; or an average of 
18.58. That was by measure. The measure used was the standard measure 
adopted by the New England Association. This was a two-bushel measure, 
of standard capacity, and one of a number which were all made at one place, 
and distributed to the members of the Association for the purpose of secur- 
ing uniformity in the comparison of results of experiments. 

Mr. 8S. G. Stiness—Did you take the weight also ? 

Mr. Stedman—Not in this experiment. In the experiments which the 
Boston Guild ordered its members to make, an effort was made to deter- 
nine the amount of coke made per ton, and the weight of coke made per ton 
was determined by weighing the hot coke, in order that all the coke should 
be weighed under similar circumstances. The average result, so far as ob- 
ained and reported, was 35 pounds to the bushel of Youghiogheny and 
Westmoreland coal. 

The charges through the three months were: In July, 305 pounds per 
retort ; in August, 309 pounds ; in September, 339 pounds, 
14 by 26 by 9. In October, to the 15th inst., the average charges have been 
309 pounds. We obtained in this bench what we did not in the other-— the 
ability to run almost any heats, and any charges that we could get into the 
retorts. In the other experiments, which we commenced a year ago, we 
could never run the charges over 300 pounds steadily, and generally not 
much over 200 pounds. We have never used supplementary bars at all in 
this bench, The grates are shaken generally just before a charge is drawn 
from the lower retort into the furnace. 
below to loosen up the coke and to break up any masses which have run 


The retorts are 


Occasionally a bar is run in from 


together. About once in 12 hours the fire has a thorough stirring up from 
below. Since first firing, on June 30, the furnace has been cleared out on 


the 17th and 25th of July, on the 3d, 14th, 20th, and 29th of August, and on 
the 3d, 9th, and 29th of September ; and not at all since the last date. It 
seems as if, with lower heats and less draught, clinkers are scarcely formed 
at all. At no other times than on the above dates have the bars been drawn 
out; and all that bas come from the furnace has been shaken out between 
the bars by gently agitating them with a lever made for the purpose. The 
average velocity of the air in September, at the primary air ports, was 400 
feet per minute. The average area of openings to supply the air was 2} x 4} 
inches, and there were two openings. A calculation will show that this sup- 
ply was hardly sufficient to burn the amount of coke actually consumed in 
the furnace ; and she probability is that the balance of the air was obtained 
through obscure leaks around the ashpit door, At the supplementary air 
ports the velocity was 1,100 feet per minute, and there were two openings of 
2x44 inches. We have a chimney 80 feet high; and I doubt whether the 
stacks on top of the ordinary bench would be sufficient to give the dranght 
necessary to run this bench. The pull on the main flue represented .42 
inches vacuum; on the secondary air flue, .17 inches; and on the primary 
air flue, .075 inches vacuum, The water evaporation was 80 pounds per 
hour—that being the mean of four tests. 

It is quite possible that I may be wrong in some of these figures, but I 
have been careful to make them as thorough and reliable as possible; and 
you will not charge me with trying to lead you astray. I really believe that 
this furnace has done just what I have got down on paper ; and it has given 
us great satisfaction. In the ease with which the furnace is run there has 
been a great gain and saving in labor ; and there has been a large saving in 
fuel used in getting the degree of heat required. Another thing which I 
might mention is that, so far as I have been able to observe, when the fur- 
nace is cleaned out the bricks are as square cut on their edges and corners as 
they were when they were first laid inthe furnace. They do not seem to be 
eaten away at all. I do not suppose chat there was, at any point in the fur- 
uace, an intensity of heat sufficient to fuse the face of the bricks at all. 

The President—What is the expense of the bench as compared with the 
ordinary setting ? 

Mr. Stedman—I omitted to determine that exactly, but I should suppose 
that the additional expense would be somewhere between $150 and $175. Of 
course, the excavation in the first place (if that is taken into consideration) 
is quite an item. We excavated below the floor line of the retorts just six 
feet, so that we have a cellar underneath the floor which is six feet deep. 
The floor is supported by iron beams. The flues are built up about 10} 








inches high, one above the other ; and the waste gas flues and air flues are 
separated from each other by tiles. After that expense has once been made, 
I cannot see why the lower part of the furnace should not outlast quite a 
number of settings of retorts, 

Mr. Battin—The ashyan, as I understand you, is set near the bottom of 
the excavation, and the waste leat is made to run under that before going 
into the chimney. 

Mr. Stedman—Yes. 

The President—Were these furnaces built under existing ovens of yours ? 

Mr. Stedman—They were. 

Mr. Battin—Do you set the regenerator under the oven, or do you put it 
in front ? 

Mr. Stedman—After the setting was taken out we cut six feet straight 
down, The face of all the work below the floor line is in the same vertical 
plane as the face of the retort work abcve ; so that the furnace and all the 
air heating arrangements are directly below the retort, and the furnace does 
not project out in the slightest degree into the cellar way. 
neath our furnace admitted of that cutting down. It was very heavy clay, 
and we had no difficulty in cuttin); right square down, and then cutting out 
underneath the walls at intervals, and building up with brick unfil we 


The earth under- 


caught the arches, and then excavating the other dirt and filling in with 
brick, 

Che President—Do you bring the waste heat down through the regenera- 
tor flues below the retort by the draught of your chimneys ? 

Mr. Stedman—Yes, sir. The waste heat on the right hand side goes in 
back under the retort, and passes to the front; then it goes down past the 
position occupied by the first supplementary air flues, and returns to the 
rear of the bench ; then it dives down again past the next air heating flues, 
comes forward, and on that same plane goes back again to the back end ; 
then it dives down again, comes forward to the front end of the bench, passes 
underneath the ashpan, and goes out on the other side of the bench. The 
waste gas on the left hand side follows the same course, except that, on 
reaching the lower fiue, it passes underneath the front half of the ashpan, 
while the waste heat from the other side passes underneath the back half of 
the ashpan ; so that just before it leaves the bench, in each case, the waste 
heat comes in contact with the bottom of the ashpan, and produces heat 
enough to evaporate the amount of water required. 

The President—What are the recuperatory flues made of ? 

Mr. Stedman—The upper flues, which are subjected to the most intense 
heat, are made of clay tubes, in sections about 2 feet long, with three or 
four partitions in them ; aud these partitions are set against each other with 
dovetails, and when set together they are packed in with clay. The covers 
of the air flues are made of two thicknesses of tile, each tile 11 inches thick; 
and between these two tiles is a layer of No. 20 plate iron, from front to 
rear. We built the two flues on each side, and then covered them with tiles 
from front to rear 1! inches thick, and on these tiles are embedded in clay 
the plate iron, and the upper layer of tiles goes on tu thatiron. We supposed 
that the iron, being protected in that way from the action of the hot air, 
would last a long time, notwithstanding the high heat ; and we found that 
to be the case. Although we have run the bench with very high heats, we 
found no leakage of the air from the air flues into any passage where it 
ought not to go. 

The President—Have you tried the heats of the escaping products ? 

Mr. Stedman—I have not tried the heats of any part of the apparatus. 
The heat is, of course, very much reduced before it goes off into the main 
flue. 

The President—It seems to me that you have secured about as perfect a 
regenerator as anyone, 

Mr. Stedman—lI think the results are quite satisfactory ; but I think I can 
save about 1} bushels per ton next time. I may be over-sanguine on the 
subject just now. 

Mr. Vanderpool—Have you let this bench down, to see if there is any 
leakage in the recuperating flues ? 

Mr. Stedman—No ; I had rather not do that until we need to let it down. 
I think the probability is that it would break or crack somewhere. But 
still I do not think the breaks would be serious. 
simply covered the air flues with a single thickness of tile; and when one of 
these cracked the aperture let the hot air escape. With the tiles as now 
placed, the probability is against their cracking directly over each other, 
ulthough the strain might come in one place over two tiles so that they 
would break ; and in such a case I think the air would make a passage clear 
through. In the old bench we found that wherever we used iron at all, the 
iron would oxidize very rapidly where it was exposed to the hot air. 

Mr. Vanderpool—What is the number of square feet in your recuperator ? 

Mr, Stedman—I cannot tell. 

Mr. Vanderpool—Did you charge with hot or with cold coke ? 

Mr. Stedman—i draw such portion of the coke as is needed, every two 
hours, from the bottom retort, directly into the furnace. 


In our first regenerator we 
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Mr. Vanderpool—What depth of coke do you use ? 

Mr. Stedman—We generally have it 4} feet deep. 
inches wide by 3} feet long. 

Mr. Vanderpool—Do you only go down six feet from the level of the floor 
to the bottom of the furnace ? 
ation, and all ? 


Mr. Stedman—lIt includes the furnace, ashpan, and the space underneath 


furnace is 20 


The 


Does the six feet include the furnace, fownd- 


the ashpan for the waste gas flues. 
Mr. Vanderpoo! 
Mr. Stedman—It is a stack of single benches. The retorts are 9 feet deep; 


-Is it a single or double bench ? 


w 


= 


e call it a nine feet retort : they are 8 feet 8 inches inside. 

Mr. Starr—At what point do you introduce the fuel into the furnace ? 
Mr. Stedman 
the retort house. 
Mr. Starr—Is that done by shooting ? 


Through the ordinary fire-door just above the floor line of 


Mr. Stedman—We have a chute made which wheels up underneath the 
as the coke is drawn out of 
the lower retort, it falls down in the direction of and in front of the feed door; 
a man stands there with a flat-headed rake, and pushes the coke in and dis- 
tributes it around the surface of the furnace. 

Mr. Starr—Is the opening at the top about on a level with the bottom of 
the retorts ? 

Mr, Stedman—The bottom of the retort, if I remember rightly, is 19 
inches above the floor line ; the opening of the door is 14 inches ; and, add- 
ing 2 inches for the lower part of the frame, the top of the opening would be 
about 16 inches. The bottom of the opening is within 2 inches of the floor, 
and, consequently, wonld be about 17 inches below the retort. 

Mr. Starr—How deep do you fill with coke? 

Mr. Stedman—We fill up just about to a level with the floor of the retort 
house. It is pushed in so that it is just below the frame of the door. 

Mr. Starr—And then you say that you bring the heat, after it goes over the 
bench, down on the back of the lower retort, and then it comes front, and 


lower retort, and is made on an incline, so that, 





es below, and goes back again, and then comes to the front again ? 

Mr. Stedman—Yes ; it comes back to the front, and then back again, and 
then to the front and underneath the bottom of the ashpan, and then back 
again on the other side, and out. 

The President—Do you find the heat which you get at the ashpan snuffi- 
cient to give you all the steam you need to keep the clinker down ? 

Mr. Stedman—No, sir; when using the largest quantity of coal we might 
alvantageously use more steam. The incandescence in the body of the coke 
itself is somewhat greater than it should be, according to all the accepted 
theories on the subject. 


rene 


The President—Schilling produces his steam by the use of waste heat in 


the same w ay. 


Mr. Stedman—Of course, that is an economical way to produce it. 
Mr. Allyn—Have you stated about what the yield was in using this quan- 


tity of fuel to carbonize that quantity of coal ? 

Mr. Stedman—We had no way of determining the yield from that bench 
alone ; but the yields while running that bench were as follows: In July, 
4.95; August, 4.99; September 4.98. I have not got it for October. ‘= 

Mr, Allyn—What was the candle power ? 


Mr. Stedman—The candle power for the time averaged about 17}. 
Mr. Allya—By what standard was that tested ? 
Mr. Stedman—It was tested by a jet photometer. We could not very well 


use the bar photometer, because its use requires more time and science than 
we can command. 

Mr. C. Nettleton—Supposing that any of the other gentlemen here wanted 
to make benches of that sort, I would ask whether Mr. Stedman would fur- 
nish drawings, and charge for the drawings, or whether there is a tariff to be 
charged in addition to that. Suppose that any gentleman is willing to buy 
it for himself, how much would he have to pay ? 

Mr. Stedman—lI am unable to say as to that at present. 

Mr. C. H. Nettleton—What percentage of the 40 pounds of coke is suffi- 
cient to earbonize 100 pounds of coal? I presume it is about 12 pounds, is 
it not ? 

Mr. Stedmanu—I presume so, but I have not figured it in that way. 

Mr. C. H. Nettleton—It seems to me, from the remarks made, that we 
hardly appreciate what good figures have been shown us here, So far as I 
have noticed the proceedings in foreign associations, this result has never 
The best that I have seen of the foreign workings (and I 
think we all admit that they are far ahead of us in the use of regenerator 
furnaces) is that they are able to carbonize 100 pounds of coal with 15 or 16 
Mr. Stedman says that, ina week’s work, he has been able 
to do that with about 12 pounds. 

The President—Dr. Schilling claims 11 pounds in his last results. 

Mr. C. H. Nettleton—But that is with eight retorts. The point I wish to 
make is that Mr. Stedman has been able, with six retorts, to accomplish 
nearly as good results as Dr, Schilling, and better than anybody else has 


been « qualled. 


pounds of coke. 





been able to do. So that it brings the most economical method of carboniz- 
ing coal within the reach of the smallest of our works. Iam very glad that 
Mr, Stedman has been able to succeed so well. I think it is a fact that we 
all have reason to be proud of, that a member of the Association has ob. 
tained such satisfactory results. 

Mr. Vanderpoo]—I do not think there ought to be any mistake about what 
Dr. Schilling has done. I have a memorandum here of the working of his 
furnace, which I will refer to. By the generator furnace and recuperator (e- 
signed by Dr. Schilling, the following results have been obtained at Munich ; 


Yield of gas per setting in 24 hours............. 81,200 cubic feet. 
SPA INTENOIE s siatocs fs a Nice Soa ya sieseees.s 16,170 pounds. 
Camilo WE OER... oss sete cess a sees 1,760 pounds, 

“ os Ri ENE Goticts wean AE ee pees 47.44 bushels. 
Percentage of ash in coke .................005- 14 
Yield of gas per mouthpiece in 24 hours........ 10,150 cubic feet. 


Four hour charges. Setting of 8 retorts—7 ovals, 20} in. by 15 in. by 
9 ft. 9 in., and one round retort, 16 in. in diameter. 


Yield of gas per ton.......... BWiaie wish fara ale 10,940 cubic feet. 
NG OEINO is visoiuin sot wk oiw'a/aenis Succ oa. 5 a0 336 pounds, 
Consumption of coke as fuel—per cent. of coal 

MMII Dances chee ee rcs sew caeece eae rss 10.9 


If we should take our standard caking coals and work as above, we should 


obtain— 
Coke made per ton of coal...... SUmeak! Rameienes 42 bushels. 
Weight of coke per bushel..................... 37.1 pounds, 
Coke made per setting in 24 hours,............. 302.82 bushels, 
ares AMEN MRI cso date hex She 4 'Sa-459 dA ow 9K Stor 47.44 bushels. 
Ocke left for sale, per ton... . ..os.ss sc csscenese 35.4 bushels. 


The President—I think Mr. Stedman’s figures compare very favorably 
with those of Dr. Schilling. 

Mr. Vanderpool—Very favorably indeed. I think it is quite remarkable 
that he should have produced such very satisfactory results. 

Mr. Isaac Battin—I think the hearty thanks of the Association are due to 
Mr. Stedman ; and I move a vote of thanks, 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Stedman—I am very grateful for your appreciation. I wish to say 
that I always dislike to present figures like these. Perhaps you will not 
credit a New Englander with so much modesty, for I admit that it does 
sound like boasting ; but I present them in the interest of a common cause, 
and, as you might say, againstthe commonenemy. (Applause). If you will 
reflect for a moment, you will see that the residuals ought to pay about the 
cost of the coal. If you only reckon 40 bushels of coke (and the recent experi- 
ments of the Boston gas managers show that their average is about 42 to 43 
bushels from Youghiogheny and Penn coals) at eight cents per bushel, you 
get $3.20; you get 15 gallons of tar at four cents ; and the ammonia, when- 
ever we make it worth our while to handle it, will certainly net us 60 cents 
per ton, I am sure that I am not wild in that figuring. Add those to- 
gether, and see how near you come to paying for the original coal, if you pay 
about $4.50 per ton for it. And if you can spare out of your coke as small a 
number of bushels as possible, and have as large a remainder as possible left, 
you come pretty near to paying for your original coal, And, by-and-by, 1 
the aid of some scientific process (which will be made simple to us, perhaps, 
although pretty abstruse now), we may get to the point of getting our gus 
for considerably less than nothing. (Applause). 

Mr. Fullager—During the time that you were runnivg that bench, did you 
not find any depreciation in your ammoniacal liquor ? 

Mr. Stedman—lI did not try it during that time. 

The President—Have you, Mr. Fullager, found such resuits ? 

Mr. Fullager—I found last winter and summer that our ammoniacal liquor 
fell so low that the ammouia man didn’t want to touch it. We got less pel 
ton of coal, and it was very weak. And we found that the salt in the main is 
so great that we can cut it out in chunks. We take the pure salts right out 
of the main. 

The President—That saves distillation. 

Mr. Fullager—Yes ; it does save distillation. (Laughter). When we started 
the regenerator bench last September we had forty in use, and will hav 
eighty at the close of the season. The first stoppage that we had was in th: 
main, I sent men up tosee what was the matter, and they would cut it out 
in square chunks. It was a mixture of tar and ammonia. We could take it 
out and break it up just as we would the sulphate. The ammonia man com- 
| plained that we were giving him no strength. The next trouble was with 
We got over that when we went back to four hour charges. 
But instead of getting the 10-ounce liquor we can get it but 7ounces, That 
is the best we can get while running those benches. The ammonia is in the 
shape of crystals mixed with tar. There is no pitch in it. It is almost like 
the sulphate, only it is in square chunks. You might almost think from the 
appearance that it was sal-ammoniac. The professor analyzed it, and said 


stopped pipes. 
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that it was almost pure ammonia, If you put lime with it, it will give off 
sulphate fumes, Auother queer thing about it was that our purification with 
the sponge increased right off. It ran from 5,000 to 6,000 feet per bushel 
during the whole month. The heat was most intense during that time. 
Since the heat has been brought down we have have got rid of it. That was 
while we were having trouble with the pipes, and were foolish enough to try 
three hour charges. We were using part Kanawha and part Youghiogheny 
coal at that time. 

Mr, Cabot—For theJast month, the parties to whom we have sold am- 
We have been running high heats. They 
have complained that the strength of the ammonia water was so much re- 
duced that they could not use it. 

Mr. Hyde—During the last month or two, at the Cleveland works, for 
some reason or other, the ammonia water is weak, and we do not know what 
the trouble is. What the gentlemen say on the subject is new tome, I 
have not yet been able to find out what the cause is, 

The President—Have you used the same quantity of water in the serub- 
ber ? 

Mr. Hyde—Yes, just the same. I made a little change in the condensa- 
tion, and they have taken off part of the condensation pipes. 

Mr. C. H. Nettleton—Has not the President had some experience with this 
furnace, which he will give to the Association ? 

The President—Nothing but what has already been made the most of. 
We are just now preparing to fire up a new stack of eighteen benches in 
Chicago. They are being warmed up now; and as soon as I get back we 
will charge them, and may give you some figures at the next meeting. 


monia water have complained. 


The Association then adjourned to meet on Thursday, October 18, 1883, 


at 10 a. M. 
(To be continued. } 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 

>_> 

Dersy (Cony.) Gas Company Repuces THE Price or Gas.—The Derby 
(Conn.) Gas Light Company, through its Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Charles H. Nettleton, has made the announcement, dated November 5, that 
from the first day of the present month, the following reduced schedule of 
gas rates will go into effect. 

The bills will be made out at $2.60 per 1,000 feet; and, for prompt pay- 
ment, the following discounts will be allowed—on consumption of less than 
1,000 feet per month the discount will be at the rate of 10 cents per 1,000, 
making net price $2.50 ; from 1,000 to 10,000 feet per month, 50 cents per 
1,000, net price $2.10; 10,000 feet, and over, per month, 80 cents per 1,000, 
net price $1.80. In the circular, which is well put together so that it ean be 
readily understood at the first time of reading, it is stated that, ‘‘The Direc- 
tors of the company are desirous of furnishing gas to the community as low 
as the price of coal and facilities of manufacture and distribution will enable 
them, trusting to the future increase of consumption for profits to compensate 
for the reduction. 

“The company commenced furnishing gas in 187 
ers at $4 per 1,000 feet the then lowest price for which gas was sold in any 
community of equal size in Connecticut, as the consumption has increased, 
and the cost of coal lessened, the company has voluntarily reduced the price, 
as follows: For 1,000 feet consumed in one month—1872, $4 per 1,000 ; 
1875, $3.50; 1876, $3; 1878, $2.50; 1879, $2.30; November 1, 1883, $2.10. 

‘The directors hope that their policy will receive the approval of this 
community, and that they will not be disappointed in their anticipations of 


2 to the smallest cousum- 


inercase in consumption,” 

The new rate for gas at Derby is a very low one, and should be, as no 
doubt it is, thoroughly appreciated by the gas consumers of that locality, 
We wonder whether the fact that this town is supplied by but one company 
can be accepted as an evidence that its gas consumers are better and more 
cheaply served than if two or more companies had corporate life within its 
borders. Secretary Nettleton has always been on the progressive side in the 
matter of cheap gas; he has found that such a course is the really profitable 
one, and his efforts have been attended with the full measure of success which 
enterprise and fair dealing inevitably eusure. 


THe Peoptes Company, or Brooxuyn, N. Y., [xcreases rue Price or 
Gas.—The ‘ public benefactors” over in Brooklyn, N. Y., having obtained 
control of the Peoples Company, and being secured, for the present, in the 


complete possession of the district supplied by them, and being anxious to\ to put the illumination on a more satisfastory basis. 


vase of ‘* you pays your money, and you takes your choice,” you pay your 
money, and you get no choice. Water gas may now be purchased in Brook- 


lyn at different sets of figures, ranging from zero, in the district where com- 
nd Fulton Municipal (ompan- 
ies, to $2 in the old Brooklyn (coal gas) aud Fulton Municipal districts, 
where the war has just ended either in a truce, 
Metropolitan and Citizens territory, where no ‘ 


petition exists between the Nassau (coal gas) ; 


to $2.50 in the 
ll, and 
future to pre- 


Fulton 


or a love feast, 
blood” was shed at a 
now to the Peoples district where the $2.50 rate is in the 
vail, 
Municipal Company at its works in South Brooklyn, and is the co 


And yet all this is the same old water gas—all made by the 
cern 
which originally started in (under the leadership of Messrs. Jordan, Meeker & 
Jompany, whose efforts have since been most ably supplemented by those of 
Messrs. Rockafeller, Vandegrift, e¢ a/) to * free the gas cousumers of Brook- 
lyn from the grasping monopolists who so securely clutched them (the con- 
sumers) by the pockets.”” Maybe the Brooklyn case will be presented as an 
evidence that two or more companies, to do the work of one, assures cheap 
gas, and—well, maybe it won't. 

A New SovurHern MANvFAcTURING EsTaBLisHMeNtT.—A new manufactur- 
ing establishment has been started in Richmond, Va., styled the Tanner & 
Delaney Engine Company. This company has embarked in the business of 
manufacturing gas works machinery ; its works were completed during the 
past summer, and possess every feature requisite to the carrying out of gas 


works buildings on an extensive scale, being fitted out with the best and most 


approved machinery. The shops are located on the line of the Chesapeake 


and Ohio Railway, a branch line of track running through the yards of the 
new firm, easy facilities of transportation being thus afforded. Messrs. Tan 
ner & Delaney constructed the new 400,000 feet holder for the Richmond 
tings. We 


(Va.) gas works, besides furnishing all the retort house cas wish our 


enterprising Southern friends all pe ssible success. 


THE Orro GAS ENGINE. - -We learn, from Engine ( ring, that in the action 
of “ Otto vs, Ashbury, Summer & Company,” ‘‘ Otto vs. Ogden,” and ** Otto 
Mr. Otto to re- 


respt ctive defend- 


vs. Bickerton & Company,” all of which were brought by 
strain infringement of his Patent, No. 2,081, 1876, th: 
ants have submitted to orders for a perpetual injunction, in terms similar to 
those of the judgment given by Court of Appeal in favor of the same plaintiff 
in the action of ** Otto vs. Linford,” and further, that in 


of ‘Otto vs. Whittaker,” judgment has also been obtained for an injunction, 


the similar action 


-~At the regular meeting of this 
Chair, the 


honorary 


ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
body, held October 20, 1883, President Henry G. Morris in the 
Secretary presented the memorial of the late John C. Trautwine, 
member of the a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Frederick Graft, Strickland Kneass, and D. MeN. Stauffer, Chairman, A 
very interesting sketch of a very busy and usetul life is given in this 


elub, prepared by 


memorial, and a truly deserved tribute is paid to a recognized leader in his 


profession. 


RESIDENTS OF THE ‘* FOREIGN QUARTER” IN SHANGHAI, CHINA, 


How THE 

Like THe Execrric Licur.—The city authorities in the far-off city of 
Shanghai very much resemble the city authorities much nearer home, 
January the ‘‘ Shanghai Councilmen” concluded that it was necessary to 


Last 


keep Shanghai abreast of the times, and entered into a contract with an elee- 
tric lighting company to do the work of installation and maintenance. Some 
of the less hot-headed and conservative people did not think that such steps 
would subserve any useful purpose, but their wise councils did not prevail, 
and so the “liberal party” won the day. Shortly after the lighting by elec- 
tricity had become an established fact, the Shanghai Werewry took occasion 
tosay: ‘ The electric light may be the light of the future, but there is lit- 
tle doubt that it is not the light of the present, nor the near future, 


’ 


in Shang- 


hai.” A correspondent, who kindly furnishes the particulars in this matter, 
writes that the correctness of these remarks has since been fully justified, 
The light has had a trial, and it is obviously an egregious failure, it costing 


several thousand taels (a tael is a piece of Chinese money eqnivalent in value 
to about $4.50) more than gas to light up three thoroughfare 
which streets there is no earthly need of an extra brilliant illumination, these 


being almost solcly occupied by mean-looking Chinese shoj 


, on two of 


Our corre- 








spondent states that the Municipal Council is now much dissatisfied with the 
electric light, and proposes to ask the ratepayers for authority to cancel the 
contract existing, unless the electric lighting company takes immediate steps 
Oar correspondent 


‘make hay while the sun shines,” as well as when it don’t shine, notified its | adds : 
consumers that the price of gas shall hereafter be increased by jive cents pl 
hundred, probably thinking that this way of putting the advance would look pany (and quite proper, too) for being in readiness to light and keep in order 
and sound a little better than the bald announcement that the price would | the gas lamps. In my opinion, the electric light causes an unnecessary sacrifice 
be raised from $2 to $2.50 per thousand. Just think of it—gas costing, in a | of the Municipal income ; and is, ut any rate, au extravagance, were the light 
Gas is quite 


‘‘In the meantime the council is obliged to pay something to the gas com- 


thickly-populated district like that supplied by the Peoples Company, 40 | supplied ever so much better than that a present offered. 
cents a thousand more than in the town of Derby, Conn, 


This is not even a! sufficient to illuminate the thoronghtares as well as these require to be 
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° } . . -y. 
lighted, and much more economical than there is any probability of the elec- | 


tric light being even in the near future. There are places maphap where 
electricity is suitable, but the mean buildings of Shanghai do not require 
such an extravagant expenditure which there is not sufficient traflic to justify.” 
The Shanghai Gas Company 1s a progressive coucern, and enterprise and 
liberality have always marked its dealings with the people of the place. Mr. 
George J. Yeo, the engineer and secretary of the company, has made strenu- 


ous efforts to educate the consumers of gas to the advantages of employing 
the same for cooking and heating purposes, as well as for small motor 
powers, and with a view to further encourage these uses, gave notice that, 
after August 1, last, the charge for gas supplied during the daytime to gas 
engines and cooking and heating stoves, would be at the rate of $2.50 per 1,000 
cubic feet, the company agreeing to supply gas engines and stoves at the 
cost price, laid down in Shanghai, and expressing its willingness to give all 
the information, respecting the economical and effective working of the same, 
that may be desired. 

China is a long way to go in search of points in intelligent methods of in- 
creasing day sales of gas, but many of our American companies would find 
it to their advantage to copy the example of their co-laborers in the ‘‘ Flowery 
Land,” 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE JAMESTOWN (N. Y.) Gas Works.—The Jamestown 
Gas Light Company’s new holder was filled to its greatest capacity for the 
first time on Monday, October 29, when it contained 50,000 feet of gas. 
This holder is 18’ x 60’, was built by the Kerr Murray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, and cost $12,000. Superintendent A. F. 
Kent says that it is the most satisfactory in its workings of any that he ever 
had under his charge. This is as it should be, as the company spared 
neither time nor money to achieve the desired result. To supply the needs 
of consumers at the present period a make of about 54,000 cubic feet every 
24 hours is requisite, and when the dark days and long nights of the winter 
season are reached it will be safe to put the maximum consumption at a 
trifle over 80,000 feet. It is quite safe to say that there are few gas compan- 
ies in the country which give better service, or which own more completely 
equipped works than that doing business under the name of the Jamestown 
Gas Light Company. 


Look Ovr ror THE Exvecrric Lignr Wires.—The janitor of a gymnas- 
ium in Cincinnati, Ohio, got an electric scare the other day which he is likely 
to remember for some time to come. The day was rainy, and during one of 
the heaviest showers the janitor was astonished on seeing that an electric 
wire running from an adjoining roof at the back of the gymnasium building 
was ‘‘on fire,” as he termed it. A telephonic message for help was at once 
sent to the office of the Brush Electric Light Company, and, in the mean- 
time, the janitor undertook to ‘‘ drown out the fire.” 

He got on the roof, and standing three feet from the wire, which was in a 
white heat, he ladled acup of water from a pail and threw it upon the metal. 
There was a ‘‘ sizz,” as the janitor asserts, he averring thatsome of the water 
splashed on his arm, sending ‘‘a shock through him that he would never for- 
get.” He then moved three feet further back, still playing fireman. There 
really appeared imminent denger of the roof catching fire, as the wire, near 
where it was heated, passed through the wooden frame of askylight. When 
the expert from the Brush Company arrived, he donned a pair of 
rubber gloves, and standing on a dry board cut the wire in two. The elec- 
tric light people make little of such occurrences, but the many fatal accidents 
which have occurred during the past two years quite clearly prove the dan- 
gers lurking in these wires, The workman who severed the wice spoken of 
above said that it got heated because of striking against a piece of tin, thus 
He admitted that had the wood been wet—thus 
making a good conductor—a fire would probably have occurred, The 
officials of the Brush Company claim that they cover their wires with the 
best insulating material known, but outside electricians say that the in- 
sulation is exceedingly poor, and that the least rain affects it. 

Such an enormous current is employed to generate the Brush electric 
light, that to pass it through the human body means instant death. It will 
be remembered that about a moath ago the superintendent of the electric 
company at Dayton, Ohio, who, of course, was thoroughly acquainted with 
the danger involved— was instantly killed through catching hold of a wire. 
He was fixing a lamp, and, to save it from falling he thoughtlessly grabbed 
the wire. It had been raining, and the current passed through him. 

Firemen say they are more afraid of electric light wires than they are of fire 
itself. So far the accidents that have happened in this line in Cincinnati have 
not been fatal. It has frequently occurred there, as elsewhere, that an elec- 
tric light wire, in crossing a telephone wire, has formed a connection in wet 
weather, resulting in melting the fixtures of either the instrument at the 
subseriber’s or at the Exchange—sometimes both. An accident of this kind 
happened a few days ago, on Race street, causing the telephone subscriber 
to call out the fire department. The moral of the whole thing is as plain 


forming a ‘‘ground.” 


as possible, the electric light wires must go—underground. 





Yue Maven Cuvunk (Pa.) Gas Works Desrroyep By Fire.—The Mauch 
Chunk gas works were partially destroyed by fire on Tuesday, November 6, 
Phe streets of the town were left in darkness, and it is estimated that it wil] 
require two weeks to repair the damage caused. 


Curarer Gas FOR Freeport, Inus.—The Freeport (Ills.) Gas Light 
Company has joined the ranks of the ‘ reducers,” Superintendent Z,. T. F, 
Runner having notified the consumers that the following reduced rates will 
take effect January 1, to apply on December bills. ‘The discounts given be- 
low apply only to those customers who pay their bills during the first three 
business days of the months in which the accounts are rendered. The fol- 
lowing is the new schedule : 

One hundred feet, or less, 50 cents, with 10 cents discount, net 40 cents ; 
more than 100 feet and less than 1,000, at $3.50 per 1,000, with 50 cents per 
1,000 discount, net $3 ; more than 1,000 feet, and less than 5,000 feet, at 33 
per 1,000, with 25 cents per 1,000 discount, net $2.75; 5,000 feet, or over, at 
$2.75 per 1,000, with 25 cents per 1,000 discouat, net $2.50, with special dis- 
counts to those paying for gas in advance, The present net prices are $3.50 
and $3 per 1,000 feet. 

The company agrees to place gas stoves on trial in the houses of those who 
desire them, and should the trial prove unsatisfactory, the stoves will be 
taken away, and the only charge made will be for the gas consumed during 
such trial. ; 

The Freeport company has not been idle in the matter of makipg improve- 
ments to its manufacturing department, having lately put in new purifiers, 
center seal and connections, a new station meter, as also a new bench of 
‘« fives,” complete, iron work included, and have also added over a mile of 
The Kerr Murray Manufacturing Company put in the 
purifiers, the station meter being the work of the American Meter Company. 
Superintendent Runner must have had a busy time this Fall, and feels 
justly elated over the results accomplished, and will have the further satis- 
faction of knowing that his winter’s labor will be greatly lessened through 
the improvements effected. 


new street mains. 


THERE IS NO OpposITion IN LOUISVILLE, CONSEQUENTLY Gas Is CHEAP, — 
The Louisville Gas Light Company, reduced the price of gas, on November 
1, from $2 to $1.80, net, per 1,000 cubic feet. The company has entire con- 
trol of the gas supply in Louisville and makes this reduction without solicita- 
tion, all only going to prove the correctness of Mr, Forstall’s argument in his 
address before the American Gas Light Association. Brother Barret, it is 
needless to add, was always an advocate of cheap gas. 





PuRCHASE OF THE Sroux Crry (Towa) Gas Works.—We have it, on 
what we consider indisputable authority, that the wide-awake and go-ahead 
firm, Messrs. Me Millin & Wilson, of Columbus, Ohio, have recently pur- 
chased the Sioux City (Iowa) Gas Works. ‘The senior member of this tirm 
has been operating these works for some two or three years back, under 
leasehold, and evidently knows their value ; we need hardly add that Messrs. 
MeMillin & Wilson are firm believers in coal gas. 


Aw Opposrrion Gas CoMPANY FOR ZANESVILLE, Ont0o.—Zanesville, Ohio, 
has taken a step backward, an opposition gas light company having been in- 
corporated at that point. We believe the present price of gas at this place 
is but $2 per thousand, possibly less, and where the prospective ‘‘ bonanza” 
ean be hidden, which an opposition company proposes to unearth, is very 
hard to discover at this distance. 


Newport (R. I.) Gas Licur Company Lowers THE PRICE oF Gas.— 
The Newport Gas Light Company has notified its consumers that on and 
after December 1, 1883, the price of gas will be reduced from $2.20 to $2 per 
thousand. Possibly this is one of the effects of Mr. Stedman’s system of 
heating benches, and certainly there is only one gas company in the New- 
port field. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE CotumBus (O10) Gas Works.—The Columbus 
Gas Light Company is erecting a stack of four new benches of six retorts 
each. Mr. William Gardner, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has the contract. The 
Fullager system is to be employed in heating these benches, 


Naturat Gas at Freponta, New Yorx.—The Dovlittle gas well was 
torpedoed last week, and is producing at the rate of about 1,000 feet per day. 
The gas vein was struck at about 95 feet, water being cased off at 65 feet. 
The D. R. Barker well is still drilling, but has already a flow estimated to be 
1,000 feet per day. It is 150 feet deep, and has not yet been torpedoed. 
| Upon the success of these two wells depends the trial of several others, as 
the rock underlying this entire section is known to be primed with gas veins, 





Psruapenput1A Gas Trust Insurances.—The Finance Committee of the 
| Philadelphia Gas Trust have recommended that the following insurances be 
| placed on the property under their charge : 
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Twenty-fifth Ward works, $70,000 ; Ninth Ward works, $86,000 ; T'wenty- 
sixth Ward works, $167,000; Fifteenth Ward works, $10,000; Ninth and | 
MitHin street works, $6,000: Ninth and Diamond street works, $7,000; 
works at Manayunk, $5,000; Germantown, $2,600; Frankford, $1,250; 
store and dwelling on Second street, $2,000, and dwelling on Passayunk 
avenue, $500—making a total of $306,850. 





ReTorTs FOR Seatrue, W. T.—The Brooklyn Fire Brick Works are now 
completing an order embracing retorts, fire-brick and tiles for the Seattle 
Gas Light Company, of Seattle, Washington Territory. These goods will 
take a journey round the Cape, and had ought to reach their destination 
sometime next May, being shipped by sailing vessel. 


Gunnison (Cou.) TO Have Cuearer Gas.—D. J. MeCanne, Superin- 
tendent of the Gunnison (Col.) Gas Light Company, has notified us that on 
November 1, 1883, his company made the following reduction in gas rates on 
all bills paid before the 5th of each month, with the proviso that accounts 
running overdue will be charged at the old price of $4 per thousand : 


On 5,000 eubiec feet and under.. 15 per cent, discount, or $3.40 net 


** 5,000 to 10,000 cubic feet.... 20 * “% “9.90 °«* 
‘* 10,000 cubic feet and over... 25 ‘“ as “" 3:60°.* 


In the neat little card announcing the reduction, the following statements 
are made: 

‘This reduction is made, at an absolute loss to this company, for the pur- 
pose of benefiting you, and to encourage your hearty support and liberal 
patronage of an institution that is planted in your city to reap benefits only 
as it benefits you. 

‘You will now have a better gas, by 2 to 4 candles, at a lower price, than 
the average of the Middle and Western States ; and it will be the policy of 
this company to make further reductions from time to time, as our increased 
consumption will warrant; for the more gas we make the less it costs, and 
we propose dividing this saving with our consumers, and thus make them 
mutually interested with us in the growth of our business,” 

Some simple items are also appended, setting forth the utility and cheap- 
ness of gas as a heating agent, mentioning particularly the length of time 
occupied in cooking a meal, with the cost of the gas employed to do the 
work. The turther recommendation is made that consumers study strict 
economy in the use of gas, and urges them to get the very best results possi- 
ble of attainment. The necessity of employing proper fixtures and good 
burners is also pointed out. Taken as a whole, the card of Superintendent 
MecCanne is one of the most complete which has been brought to our atten- 
tion. 


Fatat Kerosene Exprosion.—A kercsene lamp exploded, on the after- 
noon of November 7, in the apartments of Mrs, McLynn, at 95 Clifton place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Her clothing took fire, and she received fatal injuries. 
Even the $2.50 gas would be cheaper than this. 


DiscusstInG THE PROBLEM OF FREE Gas at THE PuILADELPHIA (PA.) 
Gas Trust.—Free gas for the street lamps and city buildings was again the 
subject of an extended discussicn at a recent special meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Gas Trust Council. Mr. Lane moved that the request of the City 
Council, asking for free gas for the purposes above specified, be complied 
with. As a substitute for this, Mr. Smith offered a preamble and resolutions 
in which the opinion was set forth that to furnish gas to all the departments, 
and maintain the public lamps free of cost, would be an unfair discrimina- 
tion against individual consumers, and might result in an endless waste, by 
which the profits of the works would be materially lessened, and their value 
impaired. He advised, however, that consideration be taken of the request 
of Councils for a disposition of the cash surplus in excess of the legal re- 
quirements of the sinking fund and necessary improvements and extensions, 
aud the resolation also provided that the request of City Council, in refer- 
ence to free lighting, be refused ; that $200,000 be set aside from the cash 
surplus, to be paid into the city treasury on January 1, 1884, and that on and 
after that date the price of gas shall be reduced to $1.80 per thousand feet, 
Atter a lengthy discussion the entire subject-matter of the debate was laid 
over until after the first of January next, by a vote of 6 to 5, 


Conrract Awarpep.—The contract for four purifiers 21’ x 25’, with 20- 
inch center seal and connections, for the Equitable Gas Light Company, of 
New York city, has been awarded to Mr. James R. Floyd, proprietor 
Oregon Iron Works. 


Jersey Crry’s Om Lamp Licuters.—The sections of Jersey City (N. J.) 
formerly known as Greenville and Hudson City, are partially lighted by oil 
lamps. The service was given to contractors, but so many complaints were 
made that the Police Commissioners decided to do the lighting themselves, 
and attempted to employ the lamplighters who formerly worked for the con- 


| for some time to be left in darkness. 


the contractors are paid. During the past year they have had but little for 
their work, and hold the city responsible. As the Police Board are doubtful 
of their ability to get practical lamplighters, the oil lamp districts are likely 
And if the Police Board would only 
set at work and have these districts lit, as they should be, with gas, they 
would never have any trouble of this kind upon their official shoulders. 


THe Dancerovus Arc Ligat Wires.—Thomas Dwyer, foreman of a gang 
of workmen engaged in stretching a Bell Telephone Company’s wire across 
Davis street, at the corner of Monument street, Baltimore, Md., had a nar- 
row escape from death on a recent date. He had hold of of wire 
which one of his assistants was trying to fasten to the top of a pole. The 
wire slipped from the man’s hand, and fell across a wire of the Brush Elec- 


a section 


tric Light Company. In an instant Dwyer, who was standing on damp 
ground, received a powerful electric shock which felled bim to the ground. 
His hands were blistered, and he also sustained severe internal injuries. A 
man named Speir, who was passing at the time, tried to step over the wire, 
but his foot came in contact with it, and the shock received threw him vio- 
lently into the street. A horse attached to a buggy was also tumbled by the 
shock. The injured men were removed to the city hospital. 

Axoruer Vicrim.—Charles Kimmel, of No.*154 Schroeder street, Balti- 
more, Md., was found dead in bed on the morning of October 28. Kimmel 
was foreman of the locksmith and silverplate department at the Mount Clare 
shops of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, and was about fifty 
years of age. He went to bed the preceding night apparently in his usual 
health. Next morning one of his daughters, went to awake him at the usual 
hour, and on opening the door of his room was almost stifled by escaping 
gas. She opened the window, and tried to arouse her father, but could not, 
Dr. Hill, being near by, was immediately summoned, but Kimmel was be- 
yond the help of medical aid. 
the burner key turning all the way round, Itis supposed that deceased turned 
the gas out, and fell asleep without noticing that he had not squarely shut 


The gas fixture in the room was out of order, 


off the gas supply. Coroner Tinsley deemed an inquest unnecessary. Gas 


poisoning in Baltimore seems to be almost in the nature of an epidemic. 


NewspaPER Manice In Evansviuue, Inp.—The editor of the Evansville 
(Ind.) Courier has amused himself lately by making charges against the 
management of the Evansville Gas Light Company, having stated among 
other things, that those engaged in running the manufacturing establishment 
of that company were inadequate to the task imposed upon them. This last 
charge was, and quite naturally, too much for the equanimity of the Super- 
intendent, Mr. Isaac Baxter, who quietly sent the following lettter to the 
Courier editor : 

“‘ Sir—Your issue of this date (October 24) contains an article relating to 
the abilities of the person in charge of the gas works. As I am in charge, 
and the article would appear to be aimed at me, I would like to know, first 
on what authority you say I am not competent to take charge of the gas 
works. I know nothing of the political troubles and enmity between you 
and some of the stockholders of the gas company, but as I have nineteen 
years experience in the gas business, I cannot in justice to myself allow your 
charges to pass unheeded, nor do I wish to be drawn into the controversy be- 
tween 7he Courier and the gas company. 
altogether too personal, therefore I respectfully request that you desist from 
any further nnjust charges against me, As tothe quality of the gas now 
made, I am willing to leave that to the decision of any gas experts, men who 
have a knowledge of such matters, but not to dissatisfied political tricksters. 
In all fairness to you, I will state that a repetition of the charges of this day’s 
issue, will give you an opportunity to ventilate your knowledge of pure gas, 


The charges of to-day’s issue are 


ete., in a court of law.” 

If the aforesaid editor is even measurably wise he will quickly recant his 
‘‘mouthings,” as Mr. Baxter is a man who thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness in all its details, having learned the principles of his profession under 
the tutelage of no less an instructor than Mr. George A. Mcllhenny, of 
Washington, D. C. » Mr. Baxter has taken the right course in this matter. 





Exprosion In A Broapway (N. Y.) Srore.—A quantity of gas which had 
escaped in one of the show windows of the clothing store of Messrs, 
Rogers, Pee! & Co., at the corner of Broadway and Prince streets, was 
ignited on a recent date by the electric lights used there, the blaze extending 
to articles on exhibition in the window. An alarm was given to the fire 
department, through an automatic signal-box near-by located, and the flames 
were extinguished before they had caused serious damage. The fire caused 
excitement in Broadway, where travel was impeded for a time. 


ComMPLETION oF THE EvranaA, AnABAMA, Gas Works.—For the first time 
in the history of Eufala, Alabama, on the night of November 1, gas was 
seen in the city streets lamps, and great was the rejoicing thereat. Last 





These men refused to work until arrears of wages due them from 


tractors. 


spring some of the more progressive people of that town decided that a gas 
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works was a necessity, and so a contract was awarded to Mr. R. T. Cover- 


dale to construct the buildings needed, and to install the plant requisite. 
The work of erection was begun on August 22, and Mr. C. promised to turn 
the works complete over to the corporation by November 1, and he kept his 
word, The retort house contains two benches, with ample room to make 


future extensions. The purifying house is a capacious brick buildi and is 


mer 
ie, 


equipped with all the necessary appliances. The gas holder is 30 x 12, with 
four cast-iron co'umus ; the tank is 32} feet in diameter by 12} feet deep, built 
of hard brick, laid up in hydraulic cement, and holds about 75,000 gallons of 
water. There have also been laid about 20,000 feet of street mains, and 25 
of Bartlett's Boulevard Globe Gas Lamps erected for street lighting pur- 
poses, Aj] the work done is of the most substantial character, and no pains 
or expense have been spared to make the Eufaia gas works first-class in every 
respect. 


Tue Batu (N. Y.) Gas Works Passes 1nro New Hanps.—The Bath, 
Steuben County, N. Y., Gas Light Company has passed into new hands, and 
Messrs. McDonald & Co., of Albany, N. Y., are the principal parties inter- 
ested in the management, Mr. William McDonald having been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. An entire new coal-gas plant has been erected, and as 
the new owners are the right kind of men, we predict a prosperous future for 
the company. 

NEW Pa., Gas Woxrks.—The Tanner & 
Delaney Engine Company, of Richmong, Va., have just shipped a quantity 
of gas works castings to the New Castle Gas Light Company. 


CASTINGS FOR THE CASTLE 
, 


Re-issves oF Parents.—These have heretofore been granted by the 
United States Patent Office with such a recklessness and disregard of the 
plain letter of the law as to cause matter for amazement to disinterested peo- 
ple. Within a few years past the United States Supreme Court has repeatedly 
decided that re-issues are invalid if made to enlarge the scope of the claims 
in the manner in which neurly ail such re-issues have hitherto been granted. 
In order that an inventor may be entitled to a lawful re-issue application for 
such should be made without delay after the original grant, and this applica- 
tion made only to correct a real, bona jide inadvertence, accident or mis- 
take in the original claim—and this is what the law explicitly states. 


Arrer THE Exvecrric Licur Pours..—It would seem as though a vigor- 
ous and determined effort is about to be made in New York city, looking to 
the removal of the electric light poles from the leading thoroughfares. A suit 
was begun in the Superior Court, on November 12, by Mr. John S. Tuttle, 
ayainst the Brush Electric )uminating Company, to compel the defendant’s 
company to remove its poles and wires from West Twenty-fifth street, in 
front of the complainant’s premises. William M. Evarts appeared for the 
company, Mr. Tuttle being represented by L. E. Chittenden. Up to the 
time of going to press no decision had been rendered, 





The Market for Gas Securities. 

—_ - 

no radical changes, as to figures, during 
the past fortnight, although the general tone of the market is decidedly 
strong, and but little stock is offering. ‘ 


New York city gas shares present 


Manhattan gas may be noted as the 
striking exception, which may be rated at an advance of from 2 to 4 points, 
we quote at 230 bid, the asking price being 235; Harlem gas is steady to 
strong at 111 to 114, against last quotation of 110 to 115; Metropolitan re- 
mains at previous price, 187 to 190; Mutnal stock has been offered at a con- 
cession of 2} from former asking prices, 117} being asked—the bid price, 116, 
showing same quotation as before ; Municipal is steady at 187 to 190; New 
York maintains the advance noted in issue of November 2, we quote it at 130 
to 135: Central gas is bid for at 60; and Northern may be recorded at 70 to 
80, Equitable gas has been in slim demand at slightly decreased prices, 
quotations ranging from 90 bid to 95 asked. Those desirous of making a 
speculative venture in the city gas share market, even at these figures, are 
pretty sure tomake a good turn during the next three months. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) gas securities are, generally speaking, held at advancing 
figures, shares of the Peoples Company, despite the increase of “5 cents per 
hundred” in the gas rate, being quoted at 75 to 80; at these figures this would 
look lke a good chance on the ‘‘short” side. Brooklyn gas has further ad- 
vanced three points in the bid price, latest figures, 123 to 125; Citizens, 
steady at 81 to 83; Fulton Municipal showing a decided advance, being 
offered at 110, bid for at 106. A prominent man in this company is reported 
as having said, during this week, that Fulton Municipal stock is “ worth no 
more now than it was a year ago.” The figures talk quite ditferently—but 
he probably meant his argument to be taken on the ground of “intrinsic 
merits, you know, etc,” Metropolitan gas we quote at 88 to 91; Nassau, at 
65 to 70; Wiliamsburgh is steady, quoted ‘ ex-div.” at 95 to 100. 

In regard to Washington (D. C.) gas, we have received the following from 
a prominent and thoroughly reliable banking-house, not over 1,000 miles trom 
the National Capitol : 


‘*Brokers in Washington realizing the great value of Washington Gas Light 
Company’s stock, have, since the May divideud, made herculean efforts to 
depress the price of this valuable property, and not without success, But 
the rally from the lowest quotation, 157}, about a month since, to 170 this 
week, shows that investors knew that this stock was rating below its real 
value. Since the reduction in price of gas from $1.75 net to $1.50 net, the 
increase in new consumers has been unprecedented.” Hold on to your 
Washington stock. Nothing else of importance in other out-of-town shares, 


Correspondence 


(The JOURNAL is not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents. } 


Electric Stock-Jobbing Exhibit. 
Boston, Mass., November 8, 1883. 
To the Editor American Gas Licur JoURNAL:— 


“Exhibit Showing the Annual Income, Cost, and Projsit of the 1,000 Light 
Station of the Merchants’ Electric Light and Power Company, Based 
on Present Business. 


1,000 lights, at 60 cents (much less than the average price) per 


Eg COE ES ees ree re merger hese $180,000 
{A portion of our lights burn on Sunday nights, but we make 
no account of these. | 
Rent of office and station................. rere ee 
Coal, 5 cents per night per light....................... 15,000 
COMIN aes ee ee sta hg asd Seedin eb He C EMS Okie ae ON RASS 30,000 
{The brightest minds are at work on the carbon prob- 
lem, and we expect to see this expense reduced at 
least one-half within a year. } 
SPIN IT WOEME EO So 0ic ce clos is aw cielpin cap ico emis Si phie Os. 30,000 
Repairs, depreciation, and miscellaneous expenses, in- 
cluding insurance, taxes, and royalties ............... 24,000 
—— 105,200 
$74,800 
Deduct 10 per cent. of gross receipts ($180,000) for lights 
not burning continuously .......... ........- 5 in es 18,000 
Less saving in carbons on such lights, 10 p. ct. of $30,000 3,000 
—-— 15,000 
DRMMMUNNRS se ccea sexes) foe ates eee oe © sire seis ee ets $59,800 


‘* Showing a net profit of $59,800, or 10 per cent. on nearly $600,000. As 
the capital is but $300,000, the percentage of profit and the actual value cf 
the stock is easily figured. This company has now an established business, 
and adopts a policy of prompt and vigorous enlargement. In order to carry 
the proposed enlargement to the fullest extent, a second block of the treas- 
ury stock is offered at $12.50 per share, in amouuts to suit purchasers. Cer- 
tificates delivered immediately upon payment. Upon subscriptions for 500 
or more shares, payment will be accepted as follows: One-fourth cash, one- 
fourth Dec. 5, 1883, one-fourth Jan. 5, 1884, one-fourth Feb. 5, 1884. All 
such subscriptions will be entitled to dividends from date of first payment, 
but certificates will not be issued until final payment is made. Application 
for stock may be made personally or by mail at the company’s office, No, 234 
Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. All checks should be made paya} !e to the 
order of H. E. Irvine, Treasurer. Circulars giving full particulars sent to 
any address on application. Intending investors desiring further informa- 
tion may apply at the company’s offices, or make persoual application to 
either of the directors, By order of the Bo. rd. 

‘Joun G. WEBSTER, 

“Wn. A. Hovey, Pres., 

“H, E. Irvine, Treas., 

‘* Executive Committee, 
Directors. 

H. E. Irvine, Treas. 
M. Lee Ross, Gen, Man. 
Joun G. WEBSTER. 


‘““Wn. A. Hovey, Pres. 
“J. F. Woop, Vice-Pres. Sivas GuRNEY. 
‘““W. W. Gooca, Sec. E. C. Extts.” 

The above ‘ exhibit” is the first, to my knowledge, that has been made by 
any electric light company of the cost of running their works, 
This, you will see, is for the purpose of disposing of their stock ; and as 
every newspaper in this city is subsidized by a costly advertisement like the 
above, it is not likely that the fallacies and misstatements of this ‘* exhibit ’’ 
will be exposed to the public. Let us examine one or two of these items of 
cost. 


Wm. C. Tauuman, 


It is conceded that it requires one horse power to produce one are light. 
The minimum cost, as everywhere recognized, is $100, and from that it is 
estimated as high as $150; but, placing the cost at $75 per horse power, we 
have $75,000 as the cost for the thousand lights, instead of the ridiculously 
low figure of $15,000, as stated in their ‘ exhibit.” 
This ‘exhibit’ fixes for ‘repairs, depreciation, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, including insurance, taxes, and royalties,” $24,000. It will be 
safe to add 100 per cent to this sum, making it $48,000—these two items 
alone making a difference of $84,000, and cannot, I think, be disputed. 
Looked at from this standpoint, they change the profit of $59,800 into a loss 
of $24,000. 

It is very strange, too, that these gentlemen, whose names are appended to 
this ‘‘ exhibit” as directors, if, as they state, the stock is sure to pay 20 per 
cent, from the start, do not take the whole of it, instead of expending a very 
large sum of money for advertising in the effort to induce the public to 





take it, TRUTH, 





